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Hester's Bienic. 


iter an Irishman, recently landed on our shores, 
& merchant on the wharf for work. Willing to 
kindness, the latter handed him a shovel, and 
o the front of his store, told him to ‘shovel off 
slk.”? The merchant forgot all about the Lrish- 
\ the lapse of an hour or two, when Teddy 
« head into the counting-room (which was up 
id inquired, ‘‘ Mayhap, yees ‘ud be havin’ a 
—**A pick to get the snow off?” said the 
; smiling. ‘‘The snow ‘ud be aff long since,” 
sddy, ** an’ the bricks, too, for that matter; but 
ile (soil) that sticks!’ In some alarm the mer- 
a to his front window, and sure enough the 
. had thrown nearly all the pavement iato the 
rd made quite a hole. ‘Good gracious, man! 
anted you to shovel off the snow!”—* Arrah. 
| Teddy, ‘‘ didn’t yer honor tell me to shovel off 


\ story is told of Dr. Mackenzie. Some time ago 
or accompanied some fair ladies to the navy yard. 
was tine but gusty ; he was eloquently describing 
cy-boat the beauty of the surrounding scenery, 
ore g! wind geutly lifted his hat off his 
ried it like a bird tapping its wings up the river. 
heavens,” cried the doctor, ** there’s a fet- 
tin the air! Well, that’s a joke | always laugh 

he roar of laughter which greeted him aii arouw 
. + dij all eyes took to his head, induced bin 
», ot wis band there. ** By the powers,” quoth he, * it’s 
. t.”) But his native wit returniug, he said, as he saw 
1p itself into the waters of the Kast River, ** ‘that’s 

(0 nature—a beaver always takes to the water!”’ 

1 a crowd of fashionables was greatest at an exhi- 
f aniuais, a girl, who had fed the elephant with 
cakes snd appies from her , drew out her ivory 
se, which fell unobserved in the sawdust of the 


eeding as usual, he turned aside 
in tue midst of a group of ladies and geutieman, 
8 might be expected, we.e so much alarmed, that 
attered in every direction. The keeper at this 
it discovered that the animal had sometning in his 
Upon examination, he found it to be the young 
* card-case, which the elephant picked up, aud was 
eking out the tuir owner. 


ASAD AAA RA RA en 


il you help me out of this mud-hole?” asked a 
og druggist, who had just been compelled to stop 
‘a in & mud-hole, because his horses coulda’t pall 


» Lcan’t stop,” said the Yankee, who was heavily 
, and was tearfal he would be too late for the cars. 
would take it as @ great favor, besides paying you,” 
1¢ druggist. 
hat are you loaded with?” said the Yankee. 

‘rugs and medicines,’ said he. 

wuess 1’ Ll try to get you out, then, for I am loaded 

( ounbstones.”’ 


ruling passion is strong in death, and the passion 
oins genuine Yankee is not to be erauicated by 
<nown » A young chap from Connecticul 
went down to * York,’’ to test the gullibiiity of the 
cent iuhavitants of that large village. fu the course 
eVents he naturally found way into a court of jus 
ve, and thence to @ prison. He writes a letcer to nis 
sre ute that he is boarding at a weil-kKuown hotel, where 
‘© has his meals all brought to him, and wuere he is 
ever allowed by the careiessuess Of servants to oversleep 
imself. 


hen Dan Rice’s great show was exhibiting in a coun- 
own in this Stave, a fellow among tue auuieuce, wish- 
) show Lis smartness, cried Out, ** What is the ditter- 
between # wule aud a jackass!” The waggish Dan 
surveyed the interiocuwr carefully, and uext the 
, and then, with & lovk of imperturbable gravity, 
“My friend, 1 tuink tuere is avout forty feet ditler- 
” Phe audience roared, and the swurt chap wilted 
ce. 


Vaiter,” said Tom Hood once at a country ho 
get you @ place in Loudon us a first-rate packer.” 
‘acker, sir!’ said tue astouisned waiter, with the 
Pe uuder his arm, sligutly agitated, ‘1 never 
to pack :’ 
All the becter,”’ replied Tom, ‘it is a natural gift, for 
10w you have packed my ote of wine im a pint 
iter. 


It’s a wonderful place, is Australia,” said a South 
Shields man tue other day to a frieud; ‘it is thirteen 

“3 as big as Europe.” 

low can that ve,” replied the other, *‘ since Europe 

« quarter of the globe!’ 

i’ tell you how it is; it wasn’t diseovered till after 

slobe was quartered, aud so it ’s made # filtu quarter.” 


. 

»bert Kettle, of Glasgow, having left some temperance 
te at toe mouse uf » frieud, tluund tuem, ou calling & 
days after, serving tue purpose of curi-papers Ww one 
he young ladies. ** Wei,’’ said be, ** 1 see yOu Lave 
\o use Of tae tracts ;’’ but immediately couverted con- 
om into merriment by adding, * vuly ye hae put them 
he wrong side 0’ yer head, lassie !’’ 


, 
1 say, Mr. Johnson, did you hear ’bout de catalepey 


Of course 1 didn’t! What was it?” 

You see, de uoctor ordered a biister on her chist; 

, a8 she hadnt uo chist no how, sne put um on de 

d-box, and it drawed her new pink bounet out ob 
| pe, aud spile um eutirely.”” 


See ee eee eee wee 


Yhen crinoline had reached its utmost expansion, a 
ification was posted upon @ Servants’ Ageucy UVitice, 
eded thus :—** Ladies coming to tuis estaviishment to 
hired, will greatly oblige Mr. &., by sittivg as ear to- 
her a8 pussivie—as for the last day or two, Many per- 
+S desiring to engage domestics have found it impos- 


le to gain adumitiance. 








ae 


in the castles and palaces of the ancient ex-nobility of 
ance, the tapestry frequeutly presents weworkis of 
eir pride of sucestry. Uu the tapestry of au apartment 
n the palace of the ex-Duke of Cuviseul, is a represeata- 
oof the Deluge, in woich a muu is seen runuiug after 
ah, and calling out, ** My good friend, save the archives q 
. the Choiseut family!” 


Napoleon was one day searching for a book in his libra- 
at Malmaison, aud discovered 1 at last un a shelf above 
sreach. Marshal Moncey, woo was present, oue of the 
stlest men im the army, said, * Permit we, sire; lam 
igher than your majesty.”"—** You are /onger, warshal,”’ 
aid the emperor, wita « frown, 
RAR n en ennnnnnns 

Much ina Little.—The following question was addressed 

»@ landlady by an eccentric genius. Stepping iuto the 

or, he observed :—* Will you, ma’am, give we a drink 

f water, for L am so hungry 1 don’t Kuow where to stay 
to-night.” We doubt wuether more meaning could be 

ubodied in so few words. 

Neighbor Jones went to dinner the other day—he found 
one of his apprentices in the kitcheu, quietly rolling up 
sis sleeves. ** What are you guiug to du!” said Junes. 
* 0,” quietly responded the boy, **1 am goiug to dive 
.own into that pot, to see if I can find the meat that the 
oup was made from.’ 


Protection from Mosquitoes.—Marry a pretty woman. 
.¢ is @ sure protection, as we can testify from experience. 


hey never bite a uiau wheu tuey cau get something bet- 
‘er and sweeter.— Milwaukie News. 
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This long established and well known weekly paper 
fer thirteen years qualled prosperity and pop Ys 
ras become a ‘household word” trom Maine to Ualifer- 
ia, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
untry, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 

ecause 
>> It is just such a paper as any father, brother or 
: ie. 





(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced % 
o mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
its eight super-royal pages. 

devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 


i 
cre. 


>> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who bas 


> It contains in its large, — apa and deeply in- 
res! not one vul, word or line. 
5 ea See te regular contributors the 

and female writers in the country. 
its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a 
all that is beautiful and good in humanity. 
't is acknowledged that the good influence of such 
in the homie circle is almost incalculable. 

tive pages provoke in the young an in- 

spirit, and add to their stores of knowledge. 
ta columns are from politics aud all jarring 
its object being to make home happy. 
(> It is for these reasons that it has for years been 60 
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PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER XIII. os 
OLD ACQUAINTANCES. 


Ereutexn long years have elapsed, and the 
19th century is several yearsold. At the end of 
this period, Mr. Rufus Clarkson still resided at 
the house in Chambers Street in which he had 

dh keeping after his marriage with 
Kate Fisher. He had now lived there a quarter 
of acentury. There his two elder children had 
been born, and had died, and there now lived 
with him his wife and his daughter Louisa, the 
latter a hand girl of eigh 
Mrs. and Miss Clarkson had frequently hinted 
the propriety of removing to a new dwelling in 
& more fashionable neighborhood. Indeed, Miss 
Louisa had set her heart upon a villa in Brook- 
line, or somewhere else out of the city, and upon 
the purchase by her father, of a pair of horses 
and a carriage ; but Mr. Clarkson had always, 


hitherto, Pomc in his quiet way : 
“am in in . 

























riage and pair will all come in time.” in 


he might, with propriety, retire from business. 
living to whom he might leave the business in 


account. 
“If my boys, Rufus and John, had only 


have retired in their favor, or still left my name 


that would look in gilt letters over the front of 


many in his position wo 


shown any inclination toward Louise-—perhape 
in time—ah, well, it’s too late now ! ae 

Mr. Clarkson’s chief clerk had been in his em- 
ploy for many years. Ever since he had left 


was now twenty-seven. Indeed, he was no oom 
than the reader’s old infantile acquaintance, 
Louis Dupin—Mr. Clarkson’s ward—although 
he had never known that such was the case. Mr. 
Clarkson had reasons for keeping the matter a 
profound secret, a8 well from the young man, as 
erybody else. ‘ 
pg ie was an importer of French silks, 
and as young Louis, when learning the Figneh 
language at school, had shown @ singular = 
tude for its acquirement, and had learnt to speak, 
read and write it fluently, he had been sent = 
France several times, on business connected wit 
the house—to purchase goods, etc., og = 
truth, young Louis Dupin was very wired to “ 
employer, and the merchant, although his = 
duct toward the young man was very wqe ; 
was, on the whole, exceedingly indulgent towar 
him; even condescending so far as to ask ee 
dinner at his house frequently, with an u 
object in view, as the reader may perhap' 
wa wes soon after Mr. Clarkson had 
arrived at the determination to retire, he — 
his wife and daughter into raptures of nr ie . 
by informing them that he had pure a be 
splendid span of horses, and ordered a carriag’ 
to be built. 
«“ And Kate, 
hire a carriage and dri 


» said he, “you and Lou can 
ve over to Brookline to- 
rrow and look at the villa I have decided to 
: - 
vanihane It is a newly-erected cottage, per 
i in the centre of a large garden. You wi 
a recognize it, and when you return, let me 

‘ ou think of it.” 

w what you think 0! 
next morning, soon after he reached his 
warehouse, 00 Cc 
sent for Louis Dupin to # 
office. 

« Louis, 
swered the summons, 


” 








another trip to France ? 
“Very much, sit, 

thither on business, 
“J do, probably fo 


was the reply. 


Po ae 
4n0 FINO) o% ynoqu [30 sims oy ‘euop eauy 
retire. Wait, my dear; the villa, and the car- | business, and I wish to have yes eed smn ) 


i i it will 
The fact was that the now wealthy merchant | be detained some aed France, so if 
i i hen | also be in some de; . , 
had begun to think that the time had come w ofan so ae aa 
Only one thing troubled him; he had no son | mont Xa 


i i speak, yet e hesi! ted. The merchant divined 
ch: v he h f he hesita 
arge, Or place at the head of it on his own p k. ; ‘hi 


lived,” he would often say to himself, “I could | hold here ?” said he. 
? 

” ; 
in the concern. ‘Clarkson & Sons,’ how well | proprietors can serve me— 


the warehouse! Or, if Louisa had only— Well, the merchant. . I have er . — . = 
I can’t force the girl against her inclinations, diligence and faithfulness, a y 
pl rr oad Prose: oan Yor ill | icauionk onthe same salary you now | man than he had p 
achance! And if he at an earlier period had | receive.” 

gratitude, when his employer said : 


duty to an honest and faithfal servant. Now | with the wealthiest of his fellow-citizens. It 
uty 


f i} " t dy?” 
sn § ! t . 2 
school, in fact, when & - je sixteen, an when can you ’ y 


commercial Street, Mr. Clarkson 
ttend him in his private 


» said he, when the young man an- 
“would you like to take 


if you desire me t© go 


r the last time on my 
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"On tne. tase i or 
sailed for Havre de Grace, on 
ship Hirondelle. 


Paris and Lyons settled. You will, pi 


leasure trip. You 


— 


CHAPTER XIV. 
The young man looked as he. wanes LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 
SeveraL months had elapsed since Louis 


i i lated at the 
i i ituati ou | Dupin had sailed for France, as re L u 
io name vie venti a of the preceding chapter, and .during this 







? 
mosphere sufficiently gloomy, even in the open 


is talking about? What is it? Ah, Guy Man- 
nering, by the author of Waverley. And did 
you call at Jobson’s and inquire about the new 
music stool ?” 

“Don’t bother me,” was the brief and rade 
response to this host of questions and com- 
plaints. “ If dinner’s ready, order it to be served. 
Do you suppose I want to be kept waiting, after 
the long ride in the rain from the city ?” 

The mother and daughter exchanged glances 
of astonishment. Surly behaviour in his own 
domicile was certainly of rare occurrence with 
Mr. Clarkson. They made no reply, however, 
and in a few minutes were seated at the table in 
the dining-room. The dinner was eaten in si- 
lence. Mr. Clarkson ate little, but drank more 
than his accustomed quantum of wine, and after 
dinner, instead of returning to the parlor with 

the ladies, he retired to his study. 

“ Something must have gone wrong in the city 
to-day,” said Mrs. Clarkson to her daughter, 
when the two ladies found themselves alone in 
the parlor. “If Mr. Lothrop, now, would only 
come in and play a game of chess with your * 
father, it might restore him to a good humor. I 
don’t know when I’ve seen him so cross.” 

“ That tiresome, prosy man, with his eternal 
ridiculous quotations of poetry ?”’ said the young 
lady. “I’msureI hate to see him enter the 
parlor. Buyt we have no pleasant visitors out 
here. Heigho, I wish we were back again in 
Chambers Street.”’ 

“T grant that Mr. Lothrop is a disagreeable 
old man, my love,” said the mama, “but your 
papa likes him because he can beat him at chéy 


y@.¢ pond him h ‘ad: 

















» lowering clouds rendered the at- 





closely-drawn pseu — 
A “Jt is Mr. Lothrop, leclare, ‘ 

d the abundance of shade trees with ‘med. “I’m so glad that papa’@igagey 
pare scg foliage, till further darkened the at- = aya be bored with or ie 
mosphere surrounding the cottage. Pleasant as parlor. He gives me the vapors to listen to his 
it was in sunshine and fair weather, the cottage sternal twaddle.” ; ’ 
atin ani je we presented 0 \Gromry, The unwelcome visitor was admitted into the 
melancholy aspect, and so the young _ — house and shown into the parlor, where o = 
to think, for she yawned three or four times, and case ik % semblance of courtesy by 








our influence with the new period Mr. Clarkson had been busily pit d in 


“I would, sir, if y settling every matter d with his b 





























i i iri ble after 

» interrupted | with the view of retiring 28 soon a5 poss? 

delhi one eget : the return of the young Frenchman, 
Everything thus far had been . 
i i hat he was a richer 
with the details of the business. Mr. Clarkson, indeed, found t - poiascenne 
been his expenses during the years of prosperity 
through which he had passed, that his property 
had accumulated rapidly, and he now found him- 
“No thanks. Ihave done no more than my | self in a position—in point of fortune—to vie 

‘No 6 























The young man was about to express his 


only now remained to hear from France, and 
then he felt satisfied that he might close his day- 
book and ledger, and enjoy the otium cum dignitate 
befitting a man of his years and social standing, 
for the inder of his days. Yet blessed as 
he was with health and strength, and superabun- 
dant wealth, and honored and respected as he 
was by the community amongst whom he re- 
sided, a close observer could not but have ‘per- 
sd ceived that his mind was ill at ease. hy acid 
bess ” soli i when he was alone, or when he thought no on' 
Ba ape lg seemed Rar ig 7 was looking at hen, he was apt to sink into deep 
rena yen : sane right. Had things thought, while his lips moved as if he were con- 
pose yehy "I hed hoped, it would have been versing with himself. His brow would mera 
sa hi , t acted for his own | corrugated, and his features shadowed ya 
bon Seed ariieaisiecs frown, proving too plainly that his thoughts — 
be agel i far from being pleasant ones. There was a skel- 
be er je ee a e p Bae eton in his pe A locked up in the safe, yet, still 

n openin; , 

: vd tm ph unlocking it, drew forth a bundle 
of papers, yellow with age. One of these papers 
he unfolded, and was busily occupied in its pe- 
rusal, when the young man suddenly re-entered 
the office. 

“ Ha, who is that?” exclaimed the merchant, 
suddenly springing to his feet, and crampling in 
his hand the paper he had been poring over. 
“0, itis you? How often have I told you, sir, 
never to enter my private room unannounced # 

That do you want?” 

Sune pardon, sir,” said Louis, “ the 
unexpected news I just erste — Pr 

ul. I merely came back to say tha j 
in bé found thoroughly posted up, 80 temporarily ¢ 
that whoever may take them in charge, will find | persec 
no difficulty with the accounts.” 

“ That’s right,” replied the merchant, “ but 
recollect in future.” 

“He did not see the signature—he suspects 
nothing,” muttered the merchant, when his clerk 
had retired again. “I would not for the world 
he knew the contents of this yellow parchment, 
and I almost wish I had never seen it, or that I 
had destroyed it years ago—and yet, I dared not. 

However, since I can no longer hope that what 
I have so much desired will come to pass, I will 
destroy it. I might be ‘carried off suddenly. 


“To-morrow, if it be necessary,” replied the 
* “tieten expressed his satisfaction. 
« This is Tuesday,” he said. “ The Hirondell 
sails for Havre on Saturday. You can take 
passage on board. You need not come to the 
office to-morrow. You will need some time for 
preparation ; and come and dine at my house on 





times it accompanied him to his handsome ho! 


ant dreams. 


livion by the companionship of his friends. 


novelty of living in the country had worn 0} 


the village street beyond. ; 
Rain had fallen heavily and unceasingly 












possessed of ubiquity. When he was by him- 
self, it would conceal itself in his bosom ; peel Saas, oe ene: ie co 
in Chambers Street, or to his pretty villa at 
Brookline. Sometimes it ensconced itself with 
him in his newly-purchased carriage, and even 
accompanied him to his pew in the church in 
which he regularly took his seat every Sunday 
morning, rain or shine, and sometimes it occupied 
the same bed with him at night ; indeed, this be 
did very often, for it took a special delight in 
troubling his slumbers, and engendering unpleas- 


In fact it was omnipresent, save when it was | with a ? 
xorcised when the victim of its | masters head, 
ution was deeply immersed in the cares of | into the house, 
business, or when his mind was soothed into ob- 


The family had been settled in the new cot- 
tage in Brookline several weeks, and the first | parlor. 


It was drawing toward the close of the day, 
when a young lady sat at one of the bow win- 
dows of the cottage, gazing listlessly, and some- 
what wearily across the garden and lawn, into what a we' 


day long, until now, and the heavy drops still 


frequently gave vent to a gentle, but long-drawn ladies, the younger of whom wished with = pod 
sigh, expressive yohaneys Jaimed, heart that he, at any rate, would be ee 

“0, dear! O, dear !” she at length exclai pad city, or anywhere else away from Brookline, 
“how wearisome this is ! How sorry 1 -) that his place would be occupied by a younger, 
Tee ope ap inns a ay and al ay |". 2.8 arc lyon rnd man of 

m cooped up indoors P . Lothrop was a tall, stout- a 

pl he aod : has done nothing but rain, Pg pone ds. He was solemn and staid in 
rain, all the time. If this is living in ns country, | 15, deportment, erect in his carriage, and accus- 
folks may live in the country for me- tomed to attire himself in clerical wee 

« And yet, Louisa,” said an elderly lady who black dress coat and trousers, and a large, ome 
was seated on a sofa in a distant corner of the white neckcloth—his bald head was eraser’ 
room, “you did nothing oo oe ee | aha light brown scratch wig, with — at 2 
father until he ete 1 _ genio! yo bottom, and his round, fat, greasy-comp lexion 
you have got your wish, you 


visage wore & perpetual self-satisfied smile. He 
grumble.” 


als ti had been a government contractor at Washing- 
eer ee 3 See bess a we ton, where he had acquired a comfortable oer 
country was like “> tried > ae pendence, and he had — pig tn — 
e young lady. “It is well e aan ta ial wee . ; 
oa nt papa should not il bce ta grounds of hege feos a pra 
. We have no visitors, a tecn tes Wiis sa ; apie 
ante I can’t go shopping without taking @ a reading the newspapers an a work ng in 
long ride in the =. 1 ve gn mh pod the garden during the — peng — 
s, and practised every 8 ; slag to memnory ocrll 7, 
talons - me until I hate the — “— oy" pase of which he thought himself perfect, 
I hope papa will not —, . Beco, pe ge oBid in the evenings, — when he ony apd 
verture to the new opera tha soubor to escounter bim in & 2 
o went to the city this morning, and the new ee i he considered himself an adept, ough 
novel that is making such @ stir. de he was but a sorry player. The poetry * - , 
“J can’t imagine what —— or gees committed to memory, he wes in pag = 
late,” said the adage M og a oe ee quoting upon every occasion, m * — 
ready this hour past; the fis 1a be home | sestares the while, without any p : oe Se, 
rags, that’s a fact. He said he wou aagecnptceteerye 8 sialon Ob. 
i ns. 
bah 8 wet season we have had, Mr. Loth- 
rop,” said Mrs. Clarkson, after requesting her 
visitor to be seated. “ I was in hopes it was go- 
ing to clear up this morning, but the rain fell all 
day as fast as ever. It looked a little more 
cheering, though, toward the aw of the day. 
I trust it will be fair to-morrow. 
“Disagreeable indeed, ma‘am,” replied the 
gentleman, and then, drawing himself up in his 
seat, he commenced : 
‘s * Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 


ht ; 
The close of the day, the calui eve of our night; 
Give ms back, give me back, the wild freshness of 












no thought.” ni 
“J think papa is generally very punctual, 
said the young lady, who was evidently in a con- 
tradictory humor, “and here he comes, mama. 
i ae.”* 
I hear the carriage whee ; 
Ina few moments 4 carriage stopped opposite 
the cottage ; the footman alighted and opened 
the gate, and the carriage was driven in over the 
broad gravel walk, until it stopped at the door. 
: $ Jisatel in a 
A maid servant was y 
with n umbrella, which she held open over her 
while he passed from the carriage 
and the vehicle was then driven 
round to the stables in the rear of the cottage. 5 
« Mr. Clarkson, where have you been 80 wed 
A the -hant entered the 
cried the elder lady, a8 the merc , a 
i ld | Are you parts i 
“J do wish, my dear, that you wow “| seldom read poetry, it wearies me, replied 





morning, , 
Tier clouds and her tears are worth evening's beet 
light.” 


“A charming poet, Tom Moore, Miss Louisa! 


ff. | take off your overshoes in the entry; I declare, 
the new carpet will be ruined. Well, I’m glad 
you’ve come at last, I really began to feel un- 
easy, and I’m sure the dinner’s spoilt. Heigho, 
‘ t day it has been 7 

“ Papa,” cried the — =e have a 

4 sic sheets 1 mentioned to you 

pee et new English novel everybody | he contiaued, w 


the young lady. | 
“ Indeed,” ejaculated the gentleman, “then 
you miss one of the greatest enjoyments of life— 
= . SwWeary; 
Mery bart is cold,” she sald 
“ ©, life, thou art very dreary, 


I would thas | were dead.”’’ 
all 






morning, and the 




































ile the lady looked puzzled, as 
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well she might be, for Mr. Lothrop’s meaning, 
if he had any, was often very obscure. She 
scarcely knew whether to smile or to be offended 
at the old gentleman’s folly, when Mrs. Clark- 
son interposed. ‘ 

“Would you like to step up stairs to the study, 
and see Mr. Clarkson?” she said. “He does 
not seem to be very well to-night; perhaps a 
game at chess would enliven him.” She had 
gained her point. 

“T shall be delighted,” replied the gentleman, 
“though I am loth to quit the society of ladies : 


* The virtue of whose lively looks 
Excels the precious stone; 

I wish to have none other books 
To read or look upon.’ 


Nevertheless, I shall be glad, speaking unpoet- 
ically, to rattle the chess men with my good 
friend Clarkson. Ladies, au revoir, I wish you 
avery good evening. You will probably have 
retired before we have finished our play.” 

“The horrid old bore!” said Miss Clarkson, 
throwing herself upon the sofa, and laughing 
heartily. ‘ What rubbish he talks! I don’t be- 
lieve he knows what he means himself. How- 
ever, I’m glad we’ve got rid of him.” 

The ladies occupied the remainder of the 
evening in various idle, feminine amusements, 
and the clock struck the hour of midnight ere 
Messrs. Clarkson and Lothrop descended the 
stairs together. ‘The merchant bade his friend 
good-night, and then, after double locking the 
front door, retired to his chamber. 

The next morning he arose in a somewhat bet- 
ter humor, though his brqw was still clouded 
with thought, and after breakfast, he departed 
for the city, laden with the various commissions 
which he had neglected on the previous day. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AN UNWELCOMB VISITOR. 


Tue reader will recollect that Mr. Clarkson 
had returned home from the city ina bad humor 
with himself and with every one with whom he 
came in contact. Now avery trivial matter will 
often serve to discompose the equanimity of a 
business man, albeit he may have attained the 

ble age of tt , and, perhaps all the 
more readily if he has been little accustomed to 
meet with crosses and disappointments, and the 
cause of Mr. Clarkson’s ill hamor was nothing 
more than the receipt of a letter by the European 
mail, written from Paris by Louis Dupin, a short 
time after his arrival in that city. 

In some respects the letter was as satisfactory 
as Could be desired. It was the postscript, 
which it is said is the most important portion of 
a lady’s letter, which in this instance had upset 
all the merchant’s calculations, and plunged his 
mind into a vortex of doubt and perplexity. 
The young man had written to inform his em- 

loyer that he had good prospects of speedily 
an the business affairs of the firm with 





ok it my duty to ite to 
vassengers on the river 

» cities, premising that I 
ight the matter worth men- 
tioning, did it not relate to the anticipated visit 
to the United States of a person who professes 
to be an old friend of yours. 

“T was walking the deck of the packet, look- 
ing at the scenery on both sides of the river— 
flut and dreary enough by the way—when my 
attention was drawn to a man, apparently a 
seaman, whose countenance I thought remark- 
ably repulsive. He was a man, I should say of 
sixty years of age, squalid in appearance, and 
somewhat shabby in his attire. His features may 
not have been originally ill formed, but they 
were swollen and distorted by intemperance, 
and his face was covered with scars where it was 
not concealed beneath a heavy growth of whis- 
kers, beard and moustache, which, as well as his 
eyebrows and the hair of his head, were coarse 
and grizzled; but it was the dark, sinister ex- 
pression of his small, deep-sunk, light-blue eyes, 
set singularly close together, which more partic- 
ularly struck me. He seemed to mistrust every 
one he saw, and glanced furtively round him, as 
if he fancied all on board the vessel were his 
enemies, and about to do him some mischief. 
At first I thought he was one of the crew, but 
subsequently I discovered that he was only a 
passenger like myself. 

“Imagine my astonishment when this most 
unprepossessing individual, after scanning me 
closely for a long time—frequently meeting me 
on the deck, as it were by chance—walked up to 
me and asked if my name was Louis Dupin? 

“Tt is,’ was my reply. 

“* Pardie! I thought so,’ ans ered the man. 
‘You are the very image of your father, when 
he was your age.’ 

“But my father has been dead many years,’ 
I replied. ‘I never knew him. I know not 
even how he died.’ 

“*No man knows that better than J,’ he an- 
swered ; ‘ but I recollect his features as well as if 
he now stood before me. Diable! I have 
reason.’ 

“Ts it possible,’ I exclaimed, naturally deeply 
interested, ‘that you knew my father, and know 
where he died? Tell me, I beg of you, I have 
so much wished to know ” 

“*T did not say I knew where he died,’ re- 
plied the man, and I fancied he shuddered as he 
spoke, and, as if desirous of changing the sub- 
ject, he said, ‘ You are going to Paris ? 

at 

“*Do you reside there ” 

“*No; Lhave always lived in the United 
States. Iam only on a visit to France on mat- 
ters of business.’ 

“<The United States’ said he. ‘What part 
—Boston” 

<4 Fes.” 

“*T might have suspected that,’ he replied, 
‘though I wonder at it, too. Perhaps you know 
one Mr. Rufus Clarkson who resided in Boston 
—parbleu ! it is some twenty years ago, now ”’ 

«Mr. Clarkson is my employer,’ said I. ‘Ie 
is on his business I have come to France.’ 





“* He is doing well?” 

“©Yes, he is one of the most wealthy citizens 
of Boston.’ 

“A bitter sneer curled the man’s lips, till his 
gray moustache bristled. He was silent a few 
moments, and then he continued : 

“ «How long have you been in his employ *” 
“Since I was a boy of fifteen.’ 

“ He laughed, and replied in a strange, mean- 
ing tone : 

“You, an orphan, were fortunate in finding 
such a friend.’ 

“« Fortunate indeed,’ I replied. Then hoping 
to learn something of my parent’s history, I 
asked him to tell me all he knew concerning my 
father. ‘ 

“«T know nothing of him,’ he answered, ‘ex- 
cept that I met him often in the West Indies, 
some twenty-five years ago, soon after you were 
born. You had better ask your employer, Mr. 
Clarkson.’ 

“ «Mr. Clarkson t’ I exclaimed. 

“«Ha, ha!’ he laughed, ‘have I surprised 
you? Bah, I was only jesting! What‘should 
he know of your parents? By the way, has he 
any children ?” 

“¢ A daughter only, living.’ 

“« And two dead ? said my interrogator. 

“© Yes, two dead,’ I replied, wondering how 
he, who had asked me if you, sir, had any chil- 
dren living, should utter those words so confi- 
dently. Iexpressed myself to that effect, but 
the only reply I received was a gneering laugh, 
as he said : 

“«T am an adept in second sight.’ 

“You are going to return to America ?” said 
he, abruptly, after a pause. 

“«T am, but not immediately.’ 

“© You will write ?” 

“«« As soon as I get to Paris.’ 

“Write to your employer that perhaps he 
may shortly receive a visit from an old friend. 
One whom he has not seen for many years.’ 

“Shall I mention your name?’ I asked. 

“*Bah, no, it does not matter,’ he replied. 
‘Say you have met the Vulture—ha, the Vulture 
of the Gulf—he will understand. Pardie! he 
will be overjoyed to see me.’ 

“I was about to repeat my question.respecting 
his former acquaintance with my father, when 
the packet reached the wharf at Rouen. The 
passengers crowded to the gangway, and the 
man was lost in the crowd. Isaw,no more of 
him until Tuesday last, when chancing to pass 
through the Faubourg St. Antoine, I saw him in 
earnest conversation with a hideous old woman, 
who looked as if she had seen a hundred years. 
He saw me, but he sought to avoid me, and, to 


acquaintanceship with him. 

“should have thought the man to be insane, 
but for his having evidently known my father 
some time or other. Perhaps he is insane, but 
you will acknowledge that it was a curious ren- 
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. Stine 
, unless, indeed, he ships on board some 
vessel as a sailor. 

“But, my dear sir, can it be possible that you 
know anything respecting my p: age? How 
glad L should be! But it cannot be, or you who 
have been so kind to me, would not have kept 
me so many years in ignorance of that which 
cannot be other than interesting to me to learn, 
whatever may have been the fate of the authors 
of my being. Perhaps you may know, and have 
kept me in ignorance in kindness. Still I‘ con- 
jure you to tell me what you know, if you know 
anything, even if I tremble while I listen or 
read. Yours very respectfully, 

“Louis Dupin. 





“ Rurus CLarkson, Esq.”’ 


The letter containing the above intelligence, 
Mr. Clarkson received a few hours before he 
started for home. 

“Confound it!’ he exclaimed, when he had 
perused the letter, having thrice re-perused the 
latter portion of it, with lowering brow and 
clenched teeth. ‘I thought he had died, years 
ago. Where can he have been all these years? 
And to turn up just at this time! Good Heavy- 
ens, what can Ido? If he is in poverty, as evi- 
dently appears to be the case, from Louis’s 
account, he is sure to come tome. QO, that the 
ship he embarks in may sink, with such a Jonah 
on board! Wellit might. Whatif I were to 
procure his arrest, secretly? It might he done. 
No, that would not do. He would suspect me, 
and in revenge, disclose more than I should care 
to have made public, and which may yet be con- 
cealed. This it is to be leagued with a villain. 
Yet whatam 1?” <A deep flush overspread the 

hant’s ¢ “| meant no harm,” 
he muttered, “and if I had the moral courage, 
or if Louis and Louisa— Well, it is too late 
now. Yet I might, even without injury to my- 
self, have set this man’s threats at defiance. O, 
that I had known that he was living! But who 
would have suspected such a thing, after he had 
been concealed so long ?” 

And thus soliloquizing in the privacy of his 
own office, Mr. Clarkson mentally arraigned 
Providence for not co-operating with him to 
counteract the evils arising out of a former error 
or crime, whichever it might have been, and thus 
permitting him to absolve his conscience quietly 
and secretly. How many, similarly situated, 
have done, and are doing the same thing ? 

Two months passed away; the merchant had 
almost forgotten his alarm, or at least, had come 
to the conclusion that the visit he dreaded would 
not be paid, when on reaching his office one 
morning, he was informed by one of the clerks 
that a person had called at the warehouse and 
inquired for him, and learning that he had not 
yet come in from the country, had said he would 
call again during the forenoon. 

“What sort of a person was it?” asked the 
merchant, with some foreboding, having observed 
that the clerk had hesitated and emphasized the 
word person. 

“A stout, elderly, rough-looking, sailor-like 
man, who spoke English well, but with a foreign 
accent,” replied the clerk. “ He would not leave 








his name, sir.” 


tell the truth, I did not care about renewing my : 


“That was unnecessary,” muttered the mer- 
chant, bitterly. “Good Heavens, it is he!” 

He entered his private office, and seating him- 
self at his desk, remained for a full hour motion- 
less and absorbed in'thought, his elbows on the 
desk, and his face buried in his hands. He was 
aroused from this painful reverie by his clerk, 
who came to announce that the stranger had 
called again. 

“Show him in,” replied the merchant, “ and, 
Tomlinson, deny me to all who may call. This 
man, I suspect, has come upon some business 
connected with a vessel on board of which I 
shipped some freight a long time ago, and I wish 
to be private.” 

“ Very well, sir.” 

Another minute, and Mr. Clarkson saw stand- 
ing before him the man, who, of all others on 
earth, he least wished to see. There was no 
mistake. The features of his visitor had been 
too strongly impressed upon his memory. He 
would have known him anywhere he had met 
him, even if he had not been forewarned by 
Louis’s letter. Years had furrowed his cheeks, 
and corrugated his brow, and hardship, and per- 
haps debauchery, attenuated his form, and ren- 
dered a set of naturally harsh and rugged fea- 
tures, harsher still, and added to the sinister 
expression of his countenance, and his appear- 
ance was by no means improved by threadbare 
attire; but if Mr. Clarkson had met his visitor 
in the deserts of Arabia, or in the wilds of 
Australia, he would instantly have recognized 
him. 1 ~ 

They glared fiercely at each other, the mer- 
chant still seated on his chair, the stranger 
standing, his square form firmly planted, directly 
before him. Neither spoke for several moments. 
At length the stranger said, in English, but ina 
harsh, gruff voice, and with a strong French 
accent : 

“ You recollect me, Rufus Clarkson ?” 

“TI have reason,’ replied the merchant, 
bitterly. ie 

“ Pardie! you speak the truth,” answered the 
stranger, glancing around him at the piles of 
goods in the well-stocked warehouse. 

“What brings you here, man? What do 
you want? Years have elapsed since we met,” 

inued the h passionately. “I 
thought you had long been dead.” 

“ You hoped so,” replied the stranger; “ but 
death comes no sooner to him who courts it than 
to him who would give up half his store of wealth 
to delay its coming. Sucred it is no use to pray 
for death. I have tried it: I have cast myself 
in its path, amidst the thunders of war, the strife 
of the elements, amidst plague, pestilence and 
famine, but it turned away from me, and here I 
am. Providenceis notjust. Why should I bear 
all, while you revel in luxury ?” 

“And do you imagine,” replied the merchant, 
“that I have Walked in a path of roses all these 
Mrs? Have I not d to make restitution 





means be perfectly satisfied that you will not re- 
turn to America, I will give you five hundred 
dollars a year while you live.” 

“ Ah, now you speak like a man of sense,”’ re- 
plied the Frenchman. “You will find that 
Pierre Dulac will respond to reason. When 
shall we arrange this little affair?” 

“Meet me here at half past six o’clock this 
evening.” 

“Good ; but meantime I must have money. 
Pardie! a monsieur of five thousand dollars, and 
a rente of five hundred besides, should dine well, 
and drink, and you perceive my pockets are 
empty.” 

The merchant handed him a@ ten dollar bill. 
“Take that as earnest money,” he said. “ At 
the appointed hour, the money shall be ready.” 

“ At six and a half of the clock, I shall be 
present,” returned the Frenchman. “But, 
prenez garde, mon ami. No treachery, Pierre 
Dulac is prepared.” 

“You have my promise,” answered the 
merchant. 

The Frenchman turned away, and left the 
warehouse without reply. Five minutes later 
and he might have been seen drinking at his ease |* 
in one of the low public houses in the vicinity of 
the wharves. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE COMPACT. 


Mr. Crarkson locked the door of his private 
office when the Frenchman had gone away, hav- 
ing ordered his clerks to deny him to everybody. 
We will not attempt to portray his feelings as he 
satin that little room, his memory busy with the 
past. Bitter remorse eating into his heart as he 
thought how one false step, taken without the in- 
tention of doing a permanent wrong, had, 
through intense greed for gold, and unwillingness 
to part with it, placed him in a position from 
which he might not be able to extricate himself 
without involving himself in ruin—at the best, 
not without great loss, nor without entering into 
a second league with a man whom he alike 
hated, dreaded and abhorred! How many times 
during that forenoon did he commit murder in 
his heart, in wishing, nay in blasphemously 
praying that the wretched outlaw might fall 
down dead before the appointed hour of meet- 
ing! At length he-bethought himself of the 
necessity for action. He looked at his watch : 

“ Twelve o’clock,” he exclaimed, “ how time 
flies! Dulac will be here to-night ; I must have 
the money ready for him in gold. I will go to 
the bank myself, and draw it. It will be better 
to keep my cashier and clerks in ignorance.” 

He put on his hat and walked to the bank, 
striving to assume an app e of n, 
and replying to the salutes of his friends with 
more than ordinary affability. Still it seemed to 
his excited fancy that every one he met looked 
curiously at him. He even fancied that the teller 
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“Ha, ha!’ ughed! the stranger, “and of in- 
dustry and prudence alone, Rufus Clarkson ? 
Bah, talk not thus to mé! Have you forgotten 
him whom I encountered on the packet between 
Havre and Rouen, eh? And by whom I send 
word that the Vulture would go visite his old 
friend? What for you don’t ask after your good 
friend, madame, and les petite enfants, eh ?” 

“ Madame ?” 

“ Ah, yes, madame. I tell you madame is 
alive—I have seen her!” 

“And the children? Speak, Pierre Dulac, 
whether you be man or devil, I will know 
all?” 

“One child is living,” replied Dulac, who had 
evidently been long unaccustomed to speak Eng- 
lish, and who conversed in that language with 
much less fluency than of old. “ The other, 
perhaps, I know not.” 

The merchant covered his face with his hands, 
and groaned aloud in the bitterness of his spirit. 


[SEE ENGRAVING.] 


“ Ah, groan !” sneeredthe Frenchman. “You 
feel now little what I have felt for many long 
years, when only for revenge, which go to make 
my heart hard, I long to die.” 

“ Come, Pierre,” said the merchant, raising his 
head, and endeavoring to assume an appearance 
of composure, though his blanched visage, and 
the nervous twitching of the muscles of his face 
betrayed the agony of his soul, “ this mutual re- 
crimination is worse than useless. Why cannot 
we be—” friends, he was about to say, but he 
checked himself, and repeated his words. “ Why 
cannot we part in friendship? You have an ob- 
ject in coming here ; what do you want?” 

“Money,” replied the Frenchman. 

“T thought as much,” answered the merchant. 

“Yes, money,” repeated Pierre, in a louder, 
and more angry tone. “Why do you ask so 
foolish a question? Why youmeirrite? What 
for I walk the street like one vaurien—one black- 
guard—for the children to hoot, the dogs to bark, 
while you have plenty, and luxury ?” 

“What amount of money do you need ?” 

“What do I demand ?” 

“ Yes, speak ?” 

“ Five tousand dollare.” 

“And you will then return to France and 
trouble me no more ?” 

“No more till I want more money,” replied 
the ruftian. 

“And then you will return?” said the mer- 
chant, passionately. “Like the vampire, you 
will never be satisfied until you have drained 
my life’s blood—” : 

“‘Bah—blood—no. Your blood is no good to 
me. I want the blood of some; but it is gold I 
will drain from you,” interrupted the Frenchman, 
jeeringly. 

“I will not give you money—do your worst— 
you cannot harm me.” 

“ Eh bien, mon ami,” coolly replied the French- 
man. “I shall wish you a very good day. I 
shall call to pay my respects to Madame Clark- 
son, and Main'selie Louisa.” 

“Stay, fiend that you are,” cried the merchant. 





“I will give you the money, and if I can by any 


at the bank glanced at him suspiciously, when 
— of thug, ills he was 


side to side, while in the endeavor to assume an 
appearance of perfect sobriety, he contorted his 
features in such a hideous, leering fashion, as to 
greatly add to the repulsiveness of his counte- 
nance. “ Sacristie! Monsieur Clarkson, you 
perceive, mon ami, my very good friend, I am 
true to the minute, as the needle is true to the 
pole. Pardie, it is a virtue of mine. Pierre 
Dulac was always to be found on hand when 
there was any booty to be shared. He never 
kept his comrades waiting. You have the 
money ready ?” 

“T have.” 

“Itis in gold? Diable, I will not accept bil- 
lets de banque, which may prove to be only pieces 
of crumpled, worthless paper, nor bills of ex- 
change, which may be dishonored, mon ami. No, 
no, the yellow metal for me, worth its weight in 
gold everywhere.” 

“ The amount is in specie,” said the merchant. 
“Then hand it over, I will give you my re 
ceipt, if you like—ha, ha, Pierre Dulac’s receipt 
—and the affair is settled.” 

« Not so fast,” said the merchant, assuming an 
appearance of courage that he was far from 
possessing. “ Thus far, I have unhesitatingly 
consented to all your propositions ; before we 
come to a settlement, you must listen to mine, 
and a mutual bond must be entered into in rela- 
tion to the future.” 

“ Pardie, nothing can be more fair than that,” 
replied the Frenchman, ‘ Where is this con- 
tract? Produce it. Give me the gold, and I 
am ready to sign gnything.” 

“T must first know,” continued the merchant, 
“ where you have been hiding forso many years, 
during which I believed you to be dead. Twenty- 
tive years have elapsed since we last met.” 

“ Diable! solong? How time flies! So thou 
thought me dead, Rufus Clarkson, and wish I 
were dead, eh, diable ?” 

“ You have not replied to my question,” said 
the merchant, who had begun to gain courage 
on perceiving the apparent docility of his ruffian- 
like companion. ¢ 

bad Tiegy toi. Give me time to think, monsieur. 
Twenty-five years, eh? Bon, eighteen years 
during which 1 tugged at an oar, chained to the 
galleys, at Toulon—chained like a wild beast! 
—and that leaves but seven to. be accounted 
for.” 

“Would to Heaven that you were chained to 
the galleys still,” thought the merchant, “ or, 
better still, had died in captivity.” 

A pause ensued, during which the Frenchman 
seemed to be endeavoring to recall past events to 
his memory. Presently he recommenced : 

“ You know, Rufus Clarkson, that when we 
first became acquainted, 1 commanded as pretty 
a craft as ever skimmed the seas, in fair or foul 
weather. Faith, a smarter vessel than the Vul- 
ture of the Gulf never was launched. Sacristie! 
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cruisers, whether they carried at their mizzen 

gaff end the red cross of St. George, the tri- 

color of France, or the emblazoned castle of his 
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“ You will find it heavy to carry, Mr. Clark- 
son,” said he. ‘ Shall I send the porter with it 
to your store ?” 

“I thank you, no,” replied the merchant. “TI 
will carry it myself. The reason why I require 
gold, is that 1 have to pay the money to a gen- 
tleman about to sail for Europe.” 

He had no sooner made this very needless ex- 
planation than he reg 1 it. What business 
was it to anybody why or for what purpose he 
required gold? He fancied, it was only fancy, 
that the teller winked meaningly at a brother 
clerk as he uttered the words. Wrapping a 
newspaper round the yellow bag which contained 
the gold, he hastened back to his office, and 
awaited, alone, during the long hours of the 
afternoon, the hour when the clerks would leave 
the warehouse, and his dreaded visitor would 
return. How slowly the time passed none can 
tell but those who may have been placed in a 
similar situation. The clock struck six. He 
was aroused from a deep reverie by a tap at the 
oftice door. The porter presented himself in 
answer to his brief reply. 

“ Who’s there? Come in. Ha, John, what 
do you want?” said the merchant, assuming a 
tone of calmness he was far from exhibiting. 

“T have come to tell you, sir, that the clerks 
have all left. It is six o'clock,” said the 
porter. 

The merchant recollected himself. “I was 
sleeping,” he said, “1 have not felt well all day. 
What did you say? The clerks have all left the 
store? Well, youcan go home, John. Leave 
me the key. I will lock the outer door, and car- 
ry the key home. My servant can bring it down 
early in the morning. 1 have promised to wait 
to meet a gentleman who leaves for Europe 
to-morrow.” : 

“I will wait, sir, if you wish?’ said the 





rter. 

“No, John, there is no occasion. Go home. 
I will see that all is safe before I go.” 

In a few moments the porter had left the ware- 
house, and perhaps for the first time in his life, 
Mr. Clarkson was the sole occupant of the huge 
building. 

Punctually, as the minute hand of the clock in 
the merchant’s counting-room pointed at thirty 
minutes past six o’clock, the heavy step of the 
Freuchman on the floor of the deserted ware- 
house, was heard by the anxious listener. It 
aroused him from a deep reverie into which, 
despite his mental disquietude, he had fallen. 
Drawing himself up in his chair, he endeavored 
to assume a bold front, and at the same time an 
appearance of carelessness. He took up a price- 
current, and only raised his eyes from the printed 
sheet—though the letters appeared to be con- 
fusedly mixed up together, and he could not 
distinguish a single word—when Pierre stood 
before him. 

Then, to increase his uneasiness, he perceived 
that the Frenchman had been drinking. Not 
enough to stupify his brain, but sufficient to ex- 
cite his evil passions, and increase his natural 
brutality and insolence of demeanor. 

“* Sacristie!”’ he exclaimed, as he stood with 
his legs slightly apart, his hands thrust deep into 


there which trading to the West Indies, did not 
one time or another pay tribute to the Vulture, 
to escape her talons.” 

“1 knew that you commanded a vessel, but I 
was not then aware of her character, or yours,” 
interrupted the merchant. 

“ As you please,” continued the Frenchman. 
“The wealthy, haughty merchant would fain 
disavow his furmer friendship with the sea rover. 
Be it so, it matters not now. But,” looking 
down at his rude attire, “ Pierre Dulac was not 
then the poor wretch he has since become. 
Faith, gold in those days was abundant as the 
sand on the seashore, and then thou didst not 
carry thy head so haughtily. Rufus Clarkson 
was a struggling tradesman, not a wealthy and 
prosperous merchant, when I first had the honor 
of his acquaintance. But let it pass. Let me 
see, for several years I cruised amongst the 
West India islands and on the Spanish main. 
Ah, those were glorious days for the buccaneer! 
But when the Knglish sent so many of their 
‘cruisers to the West Indies to look after the 
French fleet, ma foi! the freebooter’s trade was 
soon ata discount. Diable! one could scarcely 
getachance. I changed my cruising ground, 
and tried the coast of Spanish America, where I 
succeeded only passably well. It was necessary 
to do something. By my faith, Monsieur Clark- 
son, I had serious thoughts of paying you a visit, 
and recalling to your mind our former friendship, 
when I thought of another plan. 

“*Pierre Dulac, mon enfunt !’” said I to my- 
self. s Thou art growing stiff for want of exer- 
cise. The keel of the Vulture is becoming cor- 
roded with lying at anchor. Thou shalt try a 
new trade. There is but a step between the 
calling of a privateer and a pirate. It is the 
simplest thing in the world to cross the dividing 
line. Thou shalt become an honest privateers- 
man, and the Vulture shall again find employ- 
ment for her talons.’ 

“ No sooner said than done. I never regarded 
the puerile formalities which give men the right 
to plunder and destroy, to kill and slay, with the 
sanction of the government they profess to serve, 
I proclaimed myself a privateersman, sailing 
under a commission from the French govern- 
ment, merely by hoisting the tricolor to my gaff 
end, instead of my own blood-red banner, which, 
from the day when the Vulture of the Gulf had 
passed into my hands, had flaunted proudly, in 
defiance of the world. But think not, Rufus 
Clarkson, that I bound myself to the tricolor 
alone. Pardieu! not so, mon ami. 1 carried the 
flags of all nations on board, and if, perchance, a 
French or Spanish merchantman, richly freight- 
ed, was silly enough to cross my path—presto! 
aloft went the red cross of St. George, and [ 
plundered my countrymen at my leisure. Some- 
times I bore aloft the stars and stripes, and plan- 
dered a Frenchman or a Spaniard. Jrable! ] 
was the cause of many an international dispute. 
They could not make me out. Holy Mary! it 
is @ brave work—this privateering ! One can 
play so many parts to such advantage! Why 
did they come in my way! Faugh! why do 
silly moths hover round a candle? Surely, 
though, the ocean was wide enough to afford 

















his pockets, and his body swaying gently from 
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“ Well, matters proceeded famously, until 
unlucky day I attacked a French merchant: 
as I thought—I having hoisted the red cros 
England at my gaif end; but she proved to 
French man-of-war, in disguise. My men f 
Well enough, but she was too much for ua, 
we Were compelled to strike our colors; a 
and those of my crew that had not been ki 
became prisoners—of war, as I thought. 

“ Mortblen ! I soon found out that I was 
taken. [had been botrayed, mon ami, shame! 
betrayed, by a French boatswain who had 1 
aged to escape from a vessel I had plundon 
fow days before. It was he who had caused 
Cruiser t0 assume a disguise and entrap 
Peste ! Tt was the last time he betrayed any! 
in this world. I was chained on the lower ¢ 
loaded with irons, and they fod me on bread 

water. It was their intention to make a sho 
me, and have me tried at Marseillos—and 1 
tried there. Aa oi / I made a great show 

was the lion of the city. 

“ But I added another crime to the list bk 

I went into prison. This dog of a boatsn 

who had betrayed me, one day brought me 

rations, He jeered and mocked me! 1 drop, 
my plate, and he stooped to pick it up. I he 

Weapon secreted about my person, Before 

rose, I stabbed him im the back, between 
shoulder-blades—the point pierced his hea 
He fell at my feet, blood streaming like wa: 
from his wound. 1 was av enged, 

“T thoaght, then, they would have torn mc 
Pieces. It was as much as cho officers could 
to keep them off me. A guard of marines » 
stationed to guard me day and night, till we 
into port. For my part, | should have lis 
nothing better than for the sailors to have rus! 
Upon me. Two or three more should have 
the point of the marline-spike I carried, an 
should have been spared much trouble—and y 
Monsieur Clarkson, you would have been spa 
this visit. 

“It was not to be. I was tried at Marseil! 
and sentenced to the galleys for life—tirst to 
whipped through the streets for three days, 1 
to the cart’s tail. The savages there would b 
liked to have torn me to pieces. The tort 








she sailed like a witch, and defied the king’s | 


was frightful, I confess; but I never groa 
and as soon as I had recovered from the { 
ging, I was sent to Toulon. 

“You perceive I have suffered much; but 
was nothing compared to the slow déath, day 
day, at the galleys. Mille Diables!1 shu: 
when I think of it! I was chained by the k 
a fellow-convict. More than a dozen times 
comrade in chains died, and I was fast to 
dead body for hours, till the keeper cam: 
night to release us from labor and send us to 
dungeons. 

“Sacre! that was the worst of all, I \ 
doomed to a dark dungeon—damp and swa 
ing with rats. No one to speak a word 
Nothing to eat and drink but black bread 
filthy water. Often I expected the rate w: 
devour me before morning. I thought 1 sh: 
go mad, or die. Others died, but not l—] | 
along from day to day; often flogged by 
keeper for nothing, It was hell on earth ! 

“I became more savage than a tiger © 
hyena, I thirsted for blood. O,1 could} 
revelled in it! It was the of rev: 
last keeper was the most . 
always in his hand, My back shows the m 
of it, and will show them to my dying day. 
wonder that though I am younger = ‘a 
look twenty years older, with my gray hairs 
weather-beaten visage, and toil-worn frame. 
“(ne day, by chance, I found myself «| 
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with this keeper and my comrade at the 
The keeper stooped for some purpose. 1 
was an iron bar close at my hand. The evi: 
whispered quite plain in my ear— Piorre D 
now is the hour of revenge!’ 

“You must acknowledge that the tempt 
was great, Istrack him @ heavy blow or 
head, and he fell overboard from the galle 




















sunk like a stone. I proposed to my con 
that we should secrete ourselves bee = * 
i] night, and then try to get free from 
peat, the fool was faint hearted. 1) 
fused, and to exculpate himself, threaten: 
inform the jailor that I had murdere 
keeper. What could I do? I killed b 
self-defence. He was small man, and 
much troable I dragged the dead body 
chained fast to my leg, into the woods 
night long, I worked to free myself fro: 
chain. I had bad a file secreted om my | 
for months. At last I succeeded, and war 
free, but hungry and penniless, and clad 
a convict! 
2 Aah cautiously a 
4] 1 came to a solitary peasant + 
pe fortune, the man of the house and 
were away at their daily labor ; there w: 
the woman and her daughter at home. i 
the cottage and asked for food. They * 
I was an escapa@l conviet, and that m: 
and face and clothing were stained wit 
They were frightened. Pardie! it was 
enough that they should bet The old 
set some food hefore me, and the girl, “ 
say to her mother, was about 0 ali 
ce ma mignonne !” waid, I, cat 
by the arm, and taking up a knife 
on the table. “ Not 0 fast. You 
leave this cottage, a, lam gon 
ing myself to the 
cn bonne mere, 1 dare ay thet 
man has & suit of clothes that wil 
Produce them, quick, and I will leay 
wear, in exchange ; and you, ma peti: 
ing the girl, who was white as & eheet 
‘get me, meanwhile, some soap and» 
«The gist did as she wee bid; le 
woman bad some courage. 
eit no clothes in the house b 
"s holiday suit,” said ehe. 
ore very thing,” I replied. ‘A 
there are « few france in the pocket. 
be of the yimost service to me, for, » 
qell imagine, having quitted the Lb 
barry, IL forgot supply myself wit! 
# Sill the old dame beattated, unt 
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) side, while in the endeavor to assume an 
rance of perfect sobriety, he contorted his 
-es in such a hideous, leering fashion, as to 
y add to the repulsiveness of his counte- 
“ Sacristie! Monsieur Clarkson, you 
ive, mon ami, my very good friend, I am 
to the minute, as the needle is true to the 
Pardie, it is a yirte of mine. Pierre 
c was always to be found on hand when 
e was any booty to be shared. He never 
his comrades waiting. You have the 
ey ready ?” 
I have.” 
It is in gold? Diable, I will not accept dil- 
le banque, which may proye to be only pieces 
crumpled, worthless paper, nor bills of ex- 
age, which may be dishonored, mon ami, No, 
the yellow metal for me, worth its weight in 
1 everywhere.” 

‘The amount is in specie,” said the merchant. 
‘Then hand it over, I will give you my re 
>t, if you like—ha, ha, Pierre Dulac’s receipt 

and the affair is settled.” 

“ Not so fast,” said the merchant, assuming an 

ypearance of courage that he was far from 

ssessing. “ Thus far, I have unhesitatingly 
vnsented to all your propositions ; before we 
sme to a settlement, you must listen to mine, 

. da mutual bond must be entered into in rela- 
om to the future.” 

“ Pardie, nothing can be more fair than that,” 

‘plied the Frenchman. ‘“ Where is this con- 
vact? Produce it. Give me the gold, and I 
am ready to sign gnything.”” 

“TI must first know,” continued the merchant, 

where you have been hiding for so many years, 
‘uring which I believed you to be dead. Twenty- 
‘ive years have elapsed since we last met.” 

“ Diable! solong? How time flies! So thou 
thought me dead, Rufus Clarkson, and wish I 
were dead, eh, diable ?” 

“ You have not replied to my question,” said 
the merchant, who had begun to gain courage 
on perceiving the apparent docility of his ruffian- 
like companion. « 

“ Tiemtoi. Give me time to think, monsieur. 
Twenty-five years, eh? Bon, eighteen years 
during which 1 tugged at an oar, chained to the 
galleys, at Toulon—chained like a wild beast! 
—and that leaves but seven to: be accounted 
for.”” 

“Would to Heaven that you were chained to 

| the galleys still,” thought the merchant, “or, 
better still, had died in captivity.” 

A pause ensued, during which the Frenchman 
seemed to be endeavoring to recall past events to 
his memory. Presently he recommenced : 

“You know, Rufus Clarkson, that when we 

| first became acquainted, I commanded as pretty 
a craft as ever skimmed the seas, in fair or foul 
weather. Faith, a smarter vessel than the Vul- 
' ture of the Gulf never waslaunched. Sucristie? 





she sailed like a witch, and defied the king’s . 


| cruisers, whether they carried at their mizzen 
gaff end the red cross of St. George, the tri- 
, ed castle of his 


| there which trading to the West Indies, did not — 


| one time or another pay tribute to the Vulture 
| to escape her talons,” 

“I knew that you commanded a vessel, but I 
was not then aware of her characte 
interrupted the merchant. 

“* As you please,” d the French 
“The wealthy, haughty merchant would fain 
disavow his former friendship with the sea rover. 
Be it so, it matters not now. But,” looking 
down at his rude attire, “ Pierre Dulac was not 
then the poor wretch he has since become. 
Faith, gold in those days was abundant as the 
sand on the seashore, and then thou didst not 
carry thy head so haughtily. Rufus Clarkson 
was @ struggling tradesman, not a wealthy and 
Prosperous merchant, when I first had the honor 
of Mn eraneinrantn. But let it pass. Let me 
see, for several years I cruised amo 
. | West India islands and on the = eg 
‘9 | Ah, those were glorious days for the buccaneer ! 
e But when the Knglish sent so many of their 

cruisers to the West Indies to look after the 
French fleet, ma foi! the freebooter’s trade was 
t | 800n ata discount. Diable! one could scarcely 

getachance. I changed my cruising ground 
and tried the coast of Spanish America, where I 
succeeded only passably well. It was nec, 
to do something. By my faith, Monsieur Clark- 
son, I had serious thoughts of paying you a visit 
ag | and recalling to your mind our former friendshi : 
y. | When I thought of another plan. a: 
*he “** Pierre Dulac, mon enfant)?” 
.ve | self. e * Thou art growing stiff for 
wr. | Cise.” The keel of the Vulture is 
vn | roded with lying at anchor, 
vit | Mew trade. There is but a 
pe | calling of a privateer and a 
simplest thing 


T, or yours,” 
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said I to my- 
want of exer- 
becoming cor- 
Thou shalt try a 
Step between the 
: Pirate. It is the 
in the world to cross the dividing 


ne. | ment for her talons.’ 
“No sooner said than d 
sre- | the puerile formalities w 
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ige | sanction of the g , 
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‘one. I never regarded 
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ch, | defiance of the world. But 
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“ Well, matters proceeded famously, until one 
unlucky day I attacked a French merchantman, 
as I thought—I having hoisted the red cross of 
England at my gaff end; but she proved to be a 


well enough, but she was too much for us, and 
we were compelled to strike our colors; and I 
and those of my crew that had not been killed, 
became prisoners—of war, as I thought. 

“ Mortbleu! I soon found out that I was mis- 
taken. Ihad been betrayed, mon ami, shamefully 
betrayed, by a French boatswain who had man- 
aged to escape from a vessel I had plundered a 
few days before. It was he who had caused the 
cruiser to assume a disguise and entrap me. 
Peste! It was the last time he betrayed anybody 
in this world. I was chained on the lower deck, 
loaded with irons, and they fed me on bread and 
water. It was their intention to make a show of 
me, and have me tried at Marseilles—and I was 
tried there. Ma foi! I made a great show! I 
was the lion of the city. 

“ But I added another crime to the list before 
I went into prison. This dog of a boatswain 
who had betrayed me, one day brought me my 
rations. He jeered and mocked me! I dropped 
my plate, and he stooped to pick it up. I had a 
Weapon secreted about my person. Before he 
rose, I stabbed him in the back, between the 
shoulder-blades—the point pierced his heart. 
He fell at my feet, blood streaming like water 
from his wound. I was avenged. 

“I thought, then, they would have torn me to 
pieces. It was as much as the officers could do, 
to keep them off me. A guard of marines was 
stationed to guard me day and night, till we got 
into port. For my part, 1 should have liked 
nothing better than for the sailors to have rushed 
upon me. Two or three more should have felt 
the point of the marline-spike I carried, and I 
should have been spared much trouble—and you, 
Monsieur Clarkson, you would have been spared 
this visit. 

“It was not to be. I was tried at Marseilles, 
and sentenced to the galleys for life—first to be 
whipped through the streets for three days, tied 
to the cart’s tail. The savages there would have 
liked to have torn me to pieces. The torture 
was frightful, I confess; but I never groaned, 
and as soon as I had recovered from the flog- 
ging, I was sent to Toulon. 

“You perceive I have suffered much; but all 
was nothing compared to the slow death, day by 
day, at the galleys. Mille Diables! I shudder 
when I think of it! I was chained by the leg to 
a fellow-convict. More than a dozen times my 
comrade in chains died, and I was fast to the 
dead body for hours, till the keeper came at 
night to release us from labor and send us to our 
dungeons. 

“Sacre! that was the worst of all. I was 
doomed to a dark dungeon—damp and swarm- 
ing with rats. No one to speak a word to. 
Nothing to eat and drink but black bread and 
filthy water. Often I expected the rats would 
devour me before morning. I thought I should 

go mad, or die. Others died, but not I—I lived 
along from day to day; often flogged by my 
keeper for nothing. It was hell on earth! 

“TI became more savage than a tiger or a 
hyena. I thirsted for blood. O,I could have 
revelled in it! It was the hope of revenging my- 
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French man-of-war, in disguise. My men fought | 


| fear that I should be obliged to silence her objec- 
tions with the knife I held in my hand, and I did 
not wish to use itona woman. Pardie! I al- 
ways had some compunction in that respect, and 
never shed a woman’s blood, except when it was 
necessary for my own safety. This was likely to 
become a case in point; but, luckily, she was 
fcightened at my threats, and influenced by the 
tears and entreaties of the girl, she brought the 
garments andI put them on. They fitted me to 
a@ marvel. 
“*Now,’ said I, ‘give me what money you 
have in the house.’ 
“*Ah, mon Dieu!’ cried the woman. ‘We 
are poor peasants. We have not a sou, but what 
my husband and son earn day by day.’ 
“T knew better than that. French peasants 
always manage to lay by a little money, no mat- 
ter how small their earnings. I flourished the 
kpife, and at length the old dame removed a 
brick from the wall, behind the stove, and took 
from thence a knitted stocking, which contained 
some thirty silver crowns. She begged me not 
to take all their savings for years, and leave them 
penniless in their old age. But it was no time 
for y or silly I transferred 
the stocking and its contents to the good man’s 
coat pocket. Ma foi! it was drolli—Captain 
Pierre Dulac—the famous freebooter, haggling 
with an old woman, for a few crowns ! 
“T had meanwhile been satisfying my hunger 
and thirst, for there was an anker of wine in the 
cupboard, and I now proposed to depart, for I 
thought ‘chance may lead a stranger this way, 
or the good man and his son may return.’ So I 
compelled the old woman and the girl to sit 
down, back to back, and first tying them together 
with a strong cord which I found in the cottage, 
I then bound them to the bed-post, and gagged 
them. 
“Now, my friends,’ said I, ‘I am going to 
leave you. Necessity has compelled me to be 
less gallant than I could have wished; but you 
have reason to be thankful that you have got off 
so easy. Now if I hear any noise, I will return 
and cut your throats. I shall take this knife 
with me. I may find it useful, for you perceive, 
my friends, that 1 am unarmed. I hope you will 
not be greatly incommoded until the good man 
comes to release you. I wish you good day.’ 
“T reached Marseilles in safety that night; 
but disguised as I was, and much as I had 
changed in eighteen years’ toil at the galley, 
Marseilles was no place for me to be seen in. 
Still, 1 had a duty to perform. I had learned 
that the judge who had passed sentence upon 
me, was still living—a bedridden old man. I 
had sworn to be revenged on him. I found out 
his house, and set it on fire. It was a mile from 
the city, and no water could be obtained. The 
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HOW JENNY WAS WON. 





BY MARY W. J 





Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in: 
Time, you thief, you love to get 
Sweets into your list—put that in! 
Say I'm weary. say I'm sad, 
Say that health and wealth have missed me— 
Say I'm wing old, but add— 
lenny kissed me !—Leica Hunt. 
“En, Phil—want to know how I won her? 
Well, I’ll tell you the modus operandi, though it’s 
sub rosa, of course!” And Ned Wilder, Esq., 
attorney and solicitor at law, flang his half- 
smoked cigar into the grate, ran his white fingers 
through a mass of thick chestnut curls, removed 
his feet from their elevation of an angle of forty- 
five degrees on his paper-strewn desk, and settled 
himself comfortably in the depths of a leathern 
office-chair. 
“ Want to know howI won her? Well, you 
see, my boy, Cousin Jenny was always just the 
sauciest witch that ever laced a gaiter, shook a 
curl, or played the deuce witha masculine heart. 
And I was always her boy-lover. Can’t remem- 
ber the time, for my life, from the day when I 
first went to Beechwoodas my uncle’s ward, and 
stood, an awkward, blushing, stammering school- 
boy of fifteen, in the presence of the incipient 
belle and beauty—can’t remember a minute, from 
that hour, but I was her slave—her out-and-out 
slave, Phi!! And the witch knew it! Did you 
ever see one of the sex but knew when she had 
entrapped one of us? It’s their nature—this in- 
tuition of theirs! Read you like a book! Got 
the gift of second sight, every mother’s daughter 
of ’em! 
“And so, when I came home, first from acad- 
emy, then on college vacations, not a whit less 
embarrassed and awkward than ever—acting like 
a grown-up booby—upsetting her work-box, 
tangling her worsteds, and c itting ¢ 1 


| wounded pri.e, on the impulse of the moment i 


“Jove! that was a drop too much; and, with 
my face still tingling under the blow she had be- 
; stowed, and my heart smarting sorer with 


| 


pushed open the door and walked into the room. 
The two girls sat by the window in the moon- 
light. I went up close to Jenny. ° 
“Miss Wilder,’ I began—and, Phil, I must 
have fairly gone off into the heroics, for gho 
wilted under my eye and sank away in her seat 
—‘ Miss Wilder, this hand you have wounded, 
you shall one day accept ; and my cheek—well, 
a kiss for a blow, you know!’ And I left them. 
“ A sound smote on my ear as I shut the door 
behind me; but whether a laugh or a sob, I 
couldn’t tell. I went straight up to my room— 
packed my trunks—went down to find Uncle 
Dick in the library and tell him of my sudden 
resolve—and next morning, before either Jenny 
or her ‘dear friend’ Miss Love had made their 
appearance, I was miles away from Bétchwood. 
“In three years, [had gained my profession ; 
but during all that time, I had never once visited 
home. Letters, many and kind, came from 
Uncle Dick and Aunt Mary; but never a word 
from Jenny. I heard of her often as a belle and 
beauty—and a flirt, too, gince she invariably re- 
jected all serious wooers. That latter item 
somehow pleased me strangely ; yet straightway 
I fell into becoming the devoted cavalier of Kate 
Drew, a handsome Springfield belle, whose 
father counted his wealth by hundreds of 
thousands—and, in my letters home, I was 
always careful to mention ‘my friend, Miss 
Drew, the beautiful heiress.’ 

“ Urgent invitations began to come thick from 
Beechwood to revisit the old place. But ‘I 
was forced to deny myself that gratification 
now ’—‘ business before pleasure,’ I urged in re- 
turn. ‘Coke and Blackstone, and—ixaie Drew 
detained me,’ so I wrote Uncle Dick. En 
passant, let me mention, Phil, that Kate had long 





blunders at table, all to the immense gratification 
of the mischief-loving flirt, no less than the romp- 
ing, hoydenish, school-girl companions she’d al- 
ways have stopping there at Beechwood on visits 
—didn’t I make myself a target for all kinds of 
practical jokes fur ’em all ? 

“And Jenny herself—wasn’t she the ring- 
leader? Didn't she beg to do table honors, pur- 
posely to put salt in my tea, and pepper my muf- 
fins, in order to watch my wry face? Didn’t she 
play tantalizing waltzes every evening in the par- 
lor, ‘regretting that Cousin Ned didn’t dance?” 
Didn’t she ask me to read aloud at the village 
sewing circle, and, upon my bashful refusal, 
gravely announce to the score of assembled 


matrons that ‘Mr. Wilder was troubled with 
}, hse, 





flames burnt famously, but I had no time to 
await and learn the result. Before daylight, I 
was on my way to Rochelle, where I purchased 
some sailor’s clothing—second-hand—and then 
shipped on board a trading vessel bound to 
Havre. 

“Strange things happen in the course of a 
man’s life. Ihad an object in going to Paris. 
On my way, on board the packet, as I presume 
youare aware, I fell in with Louis Dupin—your 





last keeper'was the most brutal. The whip was 
always in his hand. My back shows the marks 
of it, and will show them to my dying day. No 
wonder that though Iam younger than you, I 
look twenty years older, with my gray hairs and 
weather-beaten visage, and toil-worn frame. 
“One day, by chance, I found myself alone 
with this keeper and my comrade at the oar. 
The keeper stouped for some purpose. There 
was an iron bar close at my hand. The evil one 
whispered quite plain in my ear—‘ Pierre Dulac, 
now is the hour of revenge!’ ; 
“You must acknowledge that the temptation 
was great. I struck him a heavy blow on the 
head, and he fell overboard from the galley and 
sunk like a stone. I proposed to my comrade 
that we should secrete ourselves in the woods 
until night, and then try to get free from our 
irons; but the fool was faint-hearted. He re- 
fused, and to exculpate himself, threatened to 
inform the jailor that I had murdered the 
keeper. What could I do? I killed him in 
self-defence. He was a small man, and with 
much trouble I dragged the dead body, still 
chained fast to my leg, into the woods. All 
night long, I worked to free myself from the 
chain. I had had a ile secreted on my person 
for months. At last I succeeded, and was free— 
free, but hungry and penniless, and clad in the 
rb of a convict! 
onl proceeded cautiously through the forest, 
until I came to a solitary peasant’s cottage. By 
good fortune, the man of the house and his son 
were away at their daily labor ; there were only 
the woman and her daughter at home. T entered 
the cottage and asked for food. They saw that 
I was an escap@l convict, and that my hands 
and face and clothing were stained with blood. 
They were frightened. Pardie! it was. natural 
enough that they should be! The old woman 
set some food before me, and the girl, after whis- 


the cottage. 7 , 
«¢ Pardon, ma mignonne!” said, I, catching the 


girl by the arm, and taking up a knife that lay 
on the table. “Not so fast. 


addressing m 
man has 
wear, in exchange ; 
ing the girl, who was white as a sheet with fear, 
, 
“get me, meanwhile, some soap and water. 
the old woman had some courage. 
man’s holiday suit,’ said she. 
«¢The very thing,’ I replied. 
there are 












i ing quitte io in 
well imagine, having quitted the Bagn 


pering to her mother, was about to slip out of 


You must not 
leave this cottage, alive, until Iam gone.’ Then 
yself to the woman, I continued: 
‘Now, ma benne mere, I dare say that the good 
4 . 

a suit of clothes that will fit me? 
Produce them, quick, and I will leave these I 
and you, ma petite,’ address- 


“The girl did as she was bid; but, ma foi! 
«©J] have no clothes in the house but the good 
‘ And, maybe, 


a few francs in the pockets. They will 
be of the utmost service to me, for, as you may 


has of course come into possession of hi afta, 
him since he was an infant, ni could no - 


in love. 
touch of her little daiy, 
ward ; although now being past his majority, he | h i 





piss 


is,’ purposely to render me the victim of 
those same matrons, who forthwith thronged 
round me with receipts composed of all the roots 
and herbs in Christendom? I tell you, Phil, it 
was almost purgatory to me to stay there at 
Beechwood—but I managed to. 

“But it bothered me most, when I came to 
think about it, that Jenny could torment me so— 
that she had tht power! I began to think I was 
Talk about electric shocks! Why, one 
fingers would set my 









been engaged to an old classmate of mine in 
Germany these last two years, and you will per- 
ceive the drift of my plans. 

“One item in Uncle Dick’s letters pleased me 
more than fatherly advice or invitations. ‘Jen- 
ny,’ he wrote, ‘has just refused the best match 
in the county—your old chum, Presley Edwards, 
a thriving young physician. Was vexed enough 
at it, myself, at her refusing to go into one of the 
finest families in New Hampshire—though your 
Aunt Mary didn’t seem to care—says Jenny's 
young enough yet. But I believe shes burned 
her fingers this time—the headstrong minx! 
But by the way, nephew, did you and Jenny 
have a quarrel before you left us? She flouts 
like a very shrew whenever I speak of you. 
What’s the matter, boy? Better come home 
and settle up old scores kindly—for though the 
girl’s contrary as ever ardaughter of Eve was, 
she’s got the best heart. Come home, Ned.’ 
So Uncle Dick wrote.” 

““ And you went back to Beechwood ?” in- 
quired Phil. 

“NotI,” replied Ned, smiling. “The time 
hadn’t come yet—I knew that. Instead, I wrote 
back that I was off for a foreign tour—took the 
next steamer from Boston—and not until fifteen 
months after, did I set my foot on my native 
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twenty, and went home to Beechwood. Uncle 





take his strong resemblance to his father ; it is 
perfect. I accosted him, and thus, by a fortu- 
nate chance, saved myself some trouble, for 
part of my object in going to Paris was to dis- 
cover whether you or he were living. Ihave a 
regard for my old friends. 
“J had, however, more to learn, and after 
much research, I discovered that the little girl I 
adopted—la petite Marie, 1 named her Mar- 
gueritte—you will recollect her—was still alive. 
Yet more, I discovered that Mademoiselle Marie 
de Beaufort was living, too. That is yet a mys- 
tery tome. I had as soon expected to see Louis 
Dupin—the father of the young man, Louis— 
for it was merely a whim of mine that led me to 
write to you, and tell you she had been saved 
from the general massacre. But I shall find out 
yet how it came to pass. Armand I could learn 
nothing of. He ran away from the brig at Mar- 
seilles shortly before the Vulture was captured. 
I believed that he had fallen overboard, but since 
the girl who was with him is living, so probably 
is he. Then I took passage froth Havre to Bos- 
ton, and you see me here.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.| 
[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of p ] 


Dick shook my hand until he wrung tears (of 
pain) from my eyes, and called me a brave boy 
and an honor to the Wilders; ;Aunt Mary got 
out the best china and petted me like a grown-up 
baby; but Jenny danced before me—refased to 
kiss me, in obedience to her father’s command— 
ridiculed my newly-fledged beard, calling every 
pet hair I had been so assiduously cultivating for 
the past few months ‘pin feathers ’—vowed ‘I 
hadn’t graduated, but was expelled by the old 
Prex ’—and ‘ hoped I wasn’t going to stop long 
at Beechwood, because she’d invited her dear 
friend, Seraphina Love, to pass the summer 
months with her, and I should only bea torment 
and botheration !’ 

“ Seraphina Love came—a tall, tallow-candle, 
sentimental damsel, with pale hair, light blue 
eyes, and lackadaisacal, moon struck air. There 
wasn’t the slightest similarity between her and 
Jenny; and I fell to wondering about their 
mutual liking. The secret of this, however, I 
soon discovered. Seraphina Love wrote “poe 
try,’ and levelled her Parnassian darts against 
those whom Jenny disliked ; and she had been 
sent for, doubtless, to ‘do up’ Cousin Ned in 
verse, for various were the sonnets, acrostics and 
1 with which I was favored. They 








SCOLDING. 

A little girl, not six years of age, screamed out 
to her little brother, who was playingin the road, 
“Bob, you good-for-nothing little scamp, come 
right into the house this minute, or I will beat 
you till the skin comes off.” | 

“Why, Angelina, Angelina, dear, what do 
ou mean? where did you learn such talk ?” ex- 
claimed the mortified mother, who stood talking 
with a friend. ‘ 
“Why, mother, you sce we are playing, and 
he’s my little boy, and I am scolding him just as 
you did me this morning; that’s all.” 
“Her tone and matter corresponded, as they 
usually do. Fretting and scolding must neces- 
sarily have a different dialect from their oppo- 
sites. ‘The influence upon the daughter was un- 
mistakable. Yet the mother never supposed that 
like was producing like in the child, until she 
was thus keenly rebuked.—Z/uppy Home. 





THE DANDY FIVE CENTURIES AGO. 


Although the dress of an ultra exquisite of the 
present day may appear ridiculous to us, yet it 
is astaid and Quaker-like one, compared with 
that of the fourteenth century. In full flower, 
an exquisite of that day hobbled along upon 
shoes of extraordinary length, sharp pointed 
toes, generally turned up and fastened to the 
wearer’s knee, with gold or silver chains ; his 
stockings were of different colors, one being 
white and the other red, blue, or any color op- 
posed to the white; his unmentionables were 








harry, I forget to supply myself with money.’ 


« Scill the old dame hesitated, until I began to 


—Anecdotes of the Past. 


somewhat short, scarcely reaching to the middle 
of the thigh; his coat, or the article then serving 
for that portion of the dress, was divided longi- 
tudinally into two equal portions, one of these 
being white, and the other blue, or black ; his 
yellow beard, long and pointed, being extended 
goatee ; and his head was enveloped in a richly- 
r d hood, b d underneath his chin. 


greeted me everywhere—on my chamber table, 
between the leaves of my portfolios or the covers 
of my Greek lexicon—even in the pockets of my 
dressing gown ; in no place was I secure from 
them. se 

“Had I been particularly sensitive, I must 
have been driven from the field; but I with- 
stood their assaults, and maintained my ground. 
Be-ides, there was another reason for this. Of 
late, I thought I had detected an under current 
of feeling beneath Jenny’s wild gayety; some- 
times, looking up suddenly, I caught the glance 
of two blue eyes, and, though quickly withdrawn, 
I could have vowed that those glances had some- 
thing earnest, almost tender, in thém, quite bely- 
ing her sauciness of words and manner. Was 
it possible that Jenny was becoming interested in 
me—caught in her own snare ? 

“The thought emboldened me; and one 
moonlight evening, coming upon her sitting in 
an unwontedly pensive mood under the vines of 
the back porch, 1 found myself suddenly saying 
sentimental speeches, with one arm round my 
cousin’s waist. 

«The vixen !—she heard me through, smoth- 
ering a laugh (emotion, I tought) in her hand- 
kerchief, slyly pricked with a pin the hand I had 
thrown around her, slapped my cheek smartly, 
then disappeared round the coruer of the house 
and through the low French window opening 
into the back parlor. Scarce three minutes after- 
ward, going through the hall, | overheard her re- 
counting, between her gusts of laughter, to Sera- 

phina Love that ‘ Cousin Ned had actually been 












shore and Beechwood soil again. 
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woman, whom I had left five years before a hoy- 
denish, romping, mischief-loving school-girl, and 
who came forward now to receive me with such 
cold stateliness as I entered Beechwood parlor. 
I didn’t expect to find her half so handsome. 

“ Many gentlemen came to the house, and she 
danced, sang, played for, and by turns favored 
them all—but not a pin did she care for one of 
them ; I saw that before I’d been in the house a 
week. But did shecare for me still? I couldn’t 
tell, for the life of me. Her old gayety of man- 
ner was all gone. Withme she was courteous, 
chillingly polite, nothing more—never familiar. 
Every approach to intimacy on my part was re- 
pelled. She seemed intent upon building higher 
the icy wall between us. 

“ Well, so it went on for weeks and weeks— 
Jenny devoting herself to the other guests, es2 
growing more ivebergy tome. I was in torture ; 
this must come to an end. I resolved to take a 
desperate step. Chance favored me. 
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she gone then, I would certainly have left Beech- 
wood next morning, never to return. 

“She advanced a step into the hall, hesitated, 
then came back. The door swung to. 

“* Cousin Edward,’ and her voice slightly 
trembled, ‘you have thought me cold—wanting 
in the duties of hospitality, even. I acknowledge 

that I may have seemed so; but you, cousin, 
ye have you not neglected us all these long 
years? Did you not go away from home angry, 
and—' But she broke down. 

“* Jenny, let bygones be bygones,’ I replied 
magnanimously, (') acting the part of the in- 
jured to perfection, ‘1 have hoarded up no 
anger. On the contrary—but no matter! You 
will come and visit me in my new home at 
Springfield, wont you? One of these days I 
am going to be married. Good-by, cousin!’ 
And I passed my arm round her waist. 

“*Let me go! Edward Wilder, release me 
this instant! How dare you?’ 

“Jove, Phil, you should have seen her black 
eyes flash! She absolutely stamped her foot 
and struggled hard—but I held her tightly. 

“*Let me go! Your lady-love shall know of 
this!’ she cried, with flushed cheek and tears of 
anger. 

“*G well, she isn’t the least bit jealous,’ I 
laughed, smoothing down her curls. ‘Don’t 
struggle so! Besides, I want to tell you some- 
thing. I do intend to marry ono of these days; 
but no other than her I have loved all my life, 
and who, if I mistake not, does not wholly hate 
me, Jenny, look up, and tell me if you will 
serid me away from Beechwood |’ 

“Just at that moment, as the lamp burned 
low and flickered in dusky shadows, a sigh, soft 
as a summer zephyr, stole across my cheek, and 
two warm, fragrant lips fluttered like rose-leaves 
against mine. Not a word was spoken; but 
there was small need. 

* Sut just then the spirit of mischief prompted 
me to whisper, ‘Jenny, my vow is faifilled! 
You remember it? Didn’t I warn you that Id 
appropriate this hand? And, for the rest—the 
kiss for the blow, you know!’ And Jenny 
answered never a word,” added Ned, smiling, 
“for the witch was fairly caught in her own 
trap.” 

“But Kate Drew?” queried Phil, taking a 
long whiff at his cigar. 

“O, Tom Ashleigh came home in the 
Europa; and in a« fortnight they are to be 
doubled. But she’s promised to go down to 
Beechwood first, te be Jenny’s bridesmaid.” 

“ And Seraphina Love ?” 

“Is Seraphina Love still—lackadaisacal, sen- 
timental, and devoted to the Nine, as usual. 
They say she’s got a volume of poems in press— 
‘ Blighted Buds,’ or some such pathetic title. 
Jenny and I have sent in orders to the publisher 
for a hundred copies, or so, in advance of the 
trade, to distribute among our friends as literary 
curiosities! But enough ! consider yourself held 
by engagement, this day week, to eat wedding- 
cake and kiss the bride at Beechwood.” 

————- +o 
PRUDERY IN AN OMNIBUS. 

“Allhave their exits and their entrances.” 

It is a treat to see Prudery get into an omnibus. 


Ot course she rejects the hand that is held out to 
her by male civility, ig might gi Bt 















a snatch at Civility’s nose—or 

anywhere—and, missing her hold, rebounds to 
the other side of the vehicle, and plumps down 
in a strange gentleman’s lap. ‘True ~~ 
would have escaped all these indecorums.—LHovd. 





Our Curious Department. 


[Gathered for The Flag of our Union.] 
Leather Money. 

Every one has heard of ‘‘ leather medals ;”” the fact that 
leather money—which would be literally monnaic de cuir 
and queer money—has been issued in this country, is not 
generally known. The Massachusetts colony, in 1772, 
passed a law to the effect following :—* Whereas great 

i and Di ities have arisen to the Affairs 
and Trade of this Province, for want of small Money for 
change; For Remedy whereof: Be it Enacted, &e., That 
there hwith be Imprinted on P the Sum of 
Five Hundred Pounds in Pennies, Two Pences and Three 
Pences, of the following Figures and Inscriptions, viz., 
Forty Thousand One Pennies to be Round, Twenty Thou- 
sand Two Pences, Four Square, Thirteen thousand three 














“ One evening we were left together—Jenny 
and I. A lucky attack of the gout kept Uncts 
Dick in his room, where Aynt Mary was busy 
with bandages and lini ; Visitors had left 
early that evening ; and we were alone for the 
first time since 1 had been at Beechwood, so se4- 
ulously had she managed to avoid me. Now, 
she was calm and stately as ever—but talked lit- 
tle; and when the old clock struck ten, ole 
arose, gathered up her embroidery, and took up 
anightlamp. ‘Good night,’ she said. 

“ My time had come. ‘No, cousin, it is good- 
by,’ I replied, proffering my hand. Aa: 
“* Good-by?’. And she glanced up inquir- 
ingly. ‘I—Mr. Wilder—Cousin Edward—1 
don’t understand you!’ 

“Perhaps not,’ I replied, indifferently. ‘It 
is simply this—I contemplate leaving Beechwood 
by the morning stage; and, as I shall not prob- 
ably see you at 50 early an hour, I thought best 
to say good-by to-night.’ 

«Leave Beechwood?’ And she slightly fal- 
tered, looked surprised, and set down hes iamp 
on the table. ‘I did not know—was not aware 
—that is, you make us @ short visit, cousin’— 
she stammered—‘a very short visit, eu.’ It 
“was the first time she had called me by the old 








name. 

“« And why should I prolong it, Miss Wilder?’ 
I asked ; ‘since there is one here, at least, who 
does not desire my presence.’ Going over to 
the table where she stood, 1 took her hand. 
“Cousin Jenny,’ I said, ‘1 can see plainly that 1 
am unwelcome here. You shun me; and 1 am 
going back to Springfield. So you seo it must be 
good-by, cousin. You will think kindly of me, 
sometimes, perhaps, after I 2m gone?” 

“There was no answer. I heard a Latd-drawn 
breath—but Pride crushed it back. She droppd 
my hand, and again took up the lamp. ‘ Guod- 


hundred and thirty Three Pences to be sex-angular, &.’ 
(Mass. Statutes, ed. 1776, folio 299.) 





Odd Dinner Party. 
A gentleman, a native of Manbeim on the Rhine, and 
long @ resident of Providence, started for Europe « few 
days since, with the intention of visiting his friends ia 
the city of his birth. Previous to his departure he gave 
a dinner to a number of his acquai in Provid 
Among those present were the representatives of seven 
distinct Kuropeap nations. Seven languages were fluent- 
ly spoken, and at least three of the gentieman could con- 
verse readily in five of them. The vicissitudes of fortune 





, had scattered them in other lands, until the language of 


the people among whom their several lots were cast be- 
came familiar to them. 


A remarkable Spring. 

The Gallatio (Tenn. ) Examiner says :—*‘ Colonel Glover, 
of the California Overland Mail Company, informs us of 
fhe existence of a remarkable spring on his route, 280 
miles east of Ki Paso, op the road leading to San Antonio. 
It is fully 160 feet in diameter, and has been sounded to 
the depth of 8000 feet without fluding bottom. The sur- 
face is as smooth as that of a mountain lake. It breaks 
out ronniug about three wiles, when it disappears, and 
agnin six miles distant re-appears, forming ® stream fif- 
teen to twenty feet deep in many places. It ie slightly 
impregnated with alkali, and contains five varieties of 
fish. It is called the Leon Ilole.”’ 





Ancient Beeswax. 

The Houston (Texas) Telegraph says :—** The stage- 
driver and passengers, un the last trip from Velasco, pick- 
ed up & number of casks of beeswax along the beach. 
Similar waife have been found from time to time, ever 
since our residence on the island —twenty-one years. We 
are told that s vessel, freighted entirely with wax for the 
use of the Catholic churches in Mexico, foundered in the 
gulf, in 1883; and these cakes are supposed to have formed 
part of the cargo, end to be freed by the gradual decay of 
the bull.” 


A strong Man. 

There iss wan in Taunton, Mars., who is able to lift 
with the middle finger of his right hand « weight of 290 
pounds, and with the little finger of the same hand am 
anvil weighing 130 pounds, each with perfeet ease. The 
same gentieman bas lifted, in the manner first described, 





by, then,’ she said mechanically, turning away. 





quoting Byron and making love to her !” 


I held open the door to give her ezress. Had 


3) pounds. 
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| Yritten for The Flag of our Union.] 
OREADES. 


BY JAMES PRANKLIN FITTS. 
——< 


“ Hine atque hine glowerantur Oreades.”” 


Once, as round the fair Diana, 
Mid the deepening Cynthian shade, 
Circling ‘neath each forest-banner, 
Sported many @ mountain-maid ; 
So, within these woodland arches 
Move in many 8 fairy train, 
With wild plays and merry marches, 
Flitting Oreads of my brain! 


Faster now, ye elfin waiflets! 
Sprightlier move your nimble pace! 
Patter o'er the sprays and leaflets, 
In your swift, bewildering race! 
Weave once more your bright romances, 
Draw the web and woof again; 
Bring, 0, bring me lightsome fancies, 
Wizard Oreads of my brain! 


Haste, my children, wierd and wondrous, 
Offspring of my lonely hours, 
Cast from me this weary, ponderous, 
Crushing heart-load by your powers! 
Let me hear some gay, fantastic, 
Witching waltz, with stirring strain : 
In your presence am I plastic, 
Tricksome Ariels of my brain! 


List !—I hear their choral voices 
Solacing each languid sense; 
Ah, my soul within rejoices, 
Thus to see them winging thence. 
Speed, my pigmies!—let the blessing 
Of your presence still remain ; 
Soothe me with your fond caressing, 
Darling Oreads of my brain! 


Mystic throng, my mortal glances 
Cannot pierce your safe disguise; 
Where ye move in mazy dances, 
I must look with spirit-eyes! 
Thoughts—ye mysteries supernal, 
Both my antidote and bane, 
Living with a life eternal— 
Ye are Oreads of the brain! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE BABES OF THE PRAIRIE. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 

“Be quiet now, Willie, and you too, Mary. 
Sit down on your little stool and be just.as still 
as mice. I’ve just got the baby asleep, and I 
want him to have a good long nap, for he isn’t a 
bit well. There, take your primers and read 
your AB C’s.” And the mother took from the 
upper drawer of the bureau the carefully treasured 
books. 

Usually it was a great treat to the children to 
be allowed the handling of them, and when noth- 
ing else would quiet their little fidgetty frames, 
the sight of their brilliant red covers would still 
them ina moment. But on this particular after- 
noon they were unusually restless, and though 
their blue eyes looked wonderingly at the ape and 
the bear and the cow and the dog, their little’ 
feet beat impatient tattoos, while every other 
moment they shifted their stools from one to an- 
other of the broad: puncheons that formed the 
rude floor of the cabin. 

“Do be quiet, children,” exclaimed their 
mother, a little. impatiently, as giving a quicker 
jerk to his seat, Willie brought it down with a 


know.” And she rocked 
with a nervous movement of her foot. 

“But I’m so tired of sitting still,” said the 
little boy. ‘ Mayn’t we go out doors, ma? 
Say yes, do. We’ll only go down to the barn. 
Say, mayn’t we go see the two little bossies ?” 
And he looked up pleadingly into her face. 

Little Mary jumped up at the same moment, 
and tossing her primer on to the bed, joined in 
with a—“ Do, ma, do—there’s a good ma. ’Cause 
the bossies are so cunning, I do love to see 
them.” 

“ Yes, goa little while—but mind and be good 
children, and don’t take down the bars so the 
calves can get in the garden—do you hear ?” 

“Yes, we hear. We'll be good—we'll just 
stand and look at them and pull them some 
grass.” And flirting his straw hat over the short 
brown curls that clustered about his forehead, 
and tying on his little sister’s sunbonnet, Willie 
took Mary by the hand and went out. 

They had been gone half an hour or so, when 
they came rushing into the cabin, exclaiming 


the sunbeams, while beside them, with a snowy 
cloth thrown over it, to keep out dust and flies, 
stood the old red churn, with the white dasher 
turned bottom side up. On the square, home- 
made table which stood in one corner of the 
cabin, resting one upon the other, their crisp, 
brown crusts uppermost, lay six large loaves of 
“galt-rising ” bread, just drawn from the stove, 
their savory odor stealing up in an impalpable 
mist through the folds of the table-cioth that 
covered them. 

And then, besides all this work that showed so 
plainly, there had been countless other things to 
do which no woman ever thinks it worth while 
to speak, but which take up the odds and ends of 
her life, and bring weary feet and hands, and 
ofttimes an aching head and back. 

Tired she certainly was, and half-sick, though 
she would hardly have owned that, and as she 
sat there now, “ plying her needle and thread,” 
she was sensible of unusual fatigue, and in spite 
of all her efforts, her patches set awry, and her 
darning was uneven. There was a pleasant 
drowsiness in the soft hush of the golden sum- 
mer afternoon, and after a while she yielded to 
it involuntarily, and closed her eyes. Starting 
up ere she had hardly lost herself, she ran to the 
door. The two little oges sat side by side upon 
the gopher mound, and the echo of their cheery 
voices was the only sound that broke the intense 
quiet of the prairie. 

“They are so busy, and the baby is so sound 
asleep, I believe I’ll lie down a little while, for 
my back aches terribly and my head is just ready 
to split with pain. William says I ought to 
take a nap every day after dinner, but dear me, 
I wonder when the sewing and mending would 
get done if I did!” 

As she spoke, she drew a mosquito bar over 
the cradle, and turning down the neat patchwork 
quilt that covered the bed, dropped off her shoes 
and stretched her weary frame on the white 
sheets. Scarcely did her head touch the pillow, 
ere her eyes closed, and a sweet, sound, dream- 
less slumber soon quieted her nerves and rested 
her limbs. She had not meant to lie long, but 
the afternoon was so warm, the cabin was so 
still, the purring of the lazy cat as she lay 
spread out in the sunshine that streamed in at 
the doorway, and the humming of the flies as 
they hovered over the warm bread, being the 
only sounds that broke the silence, and they in- 
clining one to sleep rather than wakefulness, that 
the weary woman unintentionally slept on, and 
did not wake until the cry of the hungry baby in 
the cradle roused her up. 

With a quick nervous movement, she sprang 
from the bed and drawing it to her bosom, ran to 
the door. To her surprise it was almost sunset. 
Her first sorrow was, that she should be belated 
with her supper, and the thought of her tired 
husband coming home and having to wait a mo- 
ment for his meal, was not to be endured. With 
the baby’s lips still clinging to her bosom, she 
hurried to the stove and took off the griddles 
and raked out the ashes. Then putting the only 
half-satisfied child into its cradle and giving it a 
crust of bread to bite on, she caught up her 
kindling basket and ran to the chip pile. She 
had filled it and loaded her arms with wood, 
when she suddenly remembered she had not 
seen or heard the children yet. She looked anx- 
paralyzed with fear. Then she recovered her- 
self, and saying, ‘“‘ They must have got tired and 
gone to sleep in the barn, as they did Saturday,” 
she hurried back to the cabin and built her fire. 
Then drawing some fresh water, she filled the 
kettle, ground the coffee, and put down the bacon 
to fry. \ 

“T shall hardly have time to make them their 
shortcake—poor things, they’ll be disappointed, 
but I’ll save the berries and make one for break- 
fast.” And giving a hasty but careful look to 
the stove to see that the fire was burning bright, 
she threw on her sunbonnet and ran to the 


‘There were no sleeping children there. She 
looked in the calf-pen. The two little red bossies 
were nestled close to the bars, looking out impa- 
tiently for their mother-cows, but no little boy and 
girl stood near them. She wentinto the chicken- 
shed. Roosters and hens and spring chickens sat 
in a long row upon their high roosts, while in the 
coops beneath were safely brooded the little ten- 





with one voice, ‘Ma, ma, mayn’t we have our 
little pails and go strawberrying?. There’s a 
whole lot of them right on the gopher mound, 
*tother side of the barn, and they’re just as red 
and ripe as they can be. Do let us go and get 
them. There’s enough for a nice shortcake, and 
pa loves them so, and they'll taste so good to 
him when he comes home from mill so tired.” 

The indulgent mother took down the little 
pails, and handing one to each, and bidding 
them be careful and not stain their clean aprons, 
watched them until their little dancing feet had 
carried them to the place they spoke of. She 
knew the vines grew there, for she had seen the 
blossoms in the spring, and as she listened to 
their merry laugh, wondered she had not thought 
sooner of giving them a strawberry frolic. ; 

“ How glad they are!” she said to herself, as 
she turned from the door, “and how proud they 
will be to show them to their father. I hope 
they’ll get their pails full.” And she resumed 
her patching. 

She was very tired and far from well. She 
had been on her feet till long after dinner, busy 
about the hundred and one things which a pioneer 
woman finds to attend to on a Monday. The 
grass in front of the cabin was white with the 
linen she had washed that morning, while on the 
stake fence hung a long line of calicoes. The 
little windows of the cabin glistened like crystal, 
while the rough floor was stainless of a speck or 
spot. In the cool spring-house which rose above 
the bubbling waters of the well, stood a long row 
of pans filled to the brim with the rich milk she 
had herself drained from the cows, ere the dew 
was off the prairie, while in a pail let far down 
in the icy well, lay three massive rolls of golden 
butter which she had churned before the sun was 
fairly up. Qn the bench just outside, lay a long 





row of inverted pans, sweetening and shining in 


der fledgli She peeped into the nests. Piles 
of shining eggs lay there, the undisturbed har- 
vest of the day—no tiny fingers having gathered 
them proudly into the old market-basket that 
swung idly on the door. 

“Where can they be?” The question was 
not asked wildly, but rather wonderingly, for they 
had never been known ‘to stray outside the 
fence. “Can they have gone on to the mound 
beyond? I have told them over and over again 
never to go out of the enclosure, but I guess they 
have forgotten to mind for once—yes, they have.” 
And she clutched eagerly a shred of Mary’s 
apron, which the child had torn in crawling 
through a gap in the fence. “ I guess they didn’t 
get their pails full and thought they would go 
on. Poor things! they little knew what a fright 
I'd have. No, they only thought of pleasing 
their pa and me with the great pile of berries.” 
And excusing them as every affectionate mother 
is wont to her little truant children, she hurried 
to the gopher mound that lifted its p-etty circular 
form about a quarter of a mile distant. They 
had been there. There were traces of their little 
feet all about the torn vines. But where were 
they now? 

“ Willie—Mary—my children !” 

The words were screamed out as only a fright- 
ened mother can scream. Echo answered her, 
and then the silence was unbroken. 

A stream headed up into the prairie a little 
further on, and beside it clustered a young growth 
of cottonwoods. It was her last hope, and with 
frantic steps she ran there. Mary’s little sun- 
bonnet lay on the bank, the strings stained with 
strawberry juice, but where rested the golden 
locks it had so often shaded ? 

The mother’s limbs shook as with spasms, her 
throat felt choked, her brain whirle-! the color 
went out from her cheeks and the light from her 
eyes, and she sank upon the gras<, feeling the 
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weakness of death. It was dark before she re- 
vived enough to realize truly her whereabouts. 
And it was only after many struggles that she at 
length rose and tottered towards home. 

The baby was screaming in its father’s arms, 
and he, poor, weary man, as he now paced the 
floor with the little wrestling child, and then 
stood with it in the doorway, trying to peer out 
into the gathering shadows, wondered ‘and won- 
dered again where his wife could have gone. 

Something moved in the path between him 
and the barn. It came nearer—it assumed shape, 
—it made light footsteps—it was her, his Mary. 

““What has happened, mother? What ails 
you? Where are the children? Speak, Mary, 
for Heaven’s sake, tell me what has happened.” 

A sob, a groan, and the falling of her body 
on the floor were his only answer. 

had Willie—Mary—my children—lost—lost on 
the wild prairie !” 

In broken accents the words struggled from 
her lips, as life returned to her. Then, as her 
heart once more bounded with strong, though 
uneven pulses, she roused herself, and standing 
upright, caught her husband by the arm, and 
told him in a few brief, terse sentences the sad 
story of the children’s wanderings. 

“Leave me—I am weak—sick—but I shall 
live—live till I see them; or—” She shuddered 
and wrung her hands passionately for a moment. 
Then assuming calmness, she said, firmly, “Take 
the colt, William, and the lantern and the cow- 
bells and your gun. Go straight down to the 
creek and raise all about there, making all the 
noise youcan. Then, if you get no trace, ride over 
to Nick’s cabin and rouse them, and get their old 
hound—he was a great pet with the—” she could 
only sob the word—“ children. Take Mary’s—” 
another sob—“ bonnet—and, William, William, 
bring them back to me!” 

A single kiss was left on her white lips, and 
the anxious father left her, and springing on to 
his half-broken colt, he started. The prairie 
echoed to the reverberations of his gun, to the 
noisy tinkle of the bells, to the echoes of his 
voice, but no answering sound came up out of 
the still, grassy depths. Again and again, he 
made the circuit of the little clump of cotton- 
woods, and then sadly he turned away and spur- 
ring his horse into a wild gallop, he started for 
the nearest cabin. The four miles were soon 
passed, and the sympathizing ueighbors aroused 
to aid his search. 

“Call the dog, Tom,” said the father, as he 
lifted his wife on to the horse, and then sprung 
into the saddle. 

“T have, father, but I can’t find him. Was he 
here at supper, mother ?” 

“I didn’t mind, child. I set down his pan of 
bones, but I had a heap of chores to do, and 
I didn’t mind whether he came up or no. Run 
to the shed and see, child.” 

“The bone aint been touched—where can 
he be ?” 

“ Well, we mustn’t stop for him. But, Tom, 
when he does come, you show him the bonnet. 
It’ll start him.” And giving the word to his 
horse, he followed the heart broken father. 

“ Leave me here,” said good . Bonnett, as 
they halted at the creek... “I can find my way 
to the cabin if it is darkgjjnd I’ll take good care 
take some of that 

for , 
once get her to sleep, Ill keep herso.” And 
with fleet steps she hastened to the lonely home. 

The poor mother stood on the threshold ; the 
baby was moaning in her arms, and she strug- 
gling to see. ‘ 

“ Have they found them ?” she gasped, as the 
rough, but really kind and noble neighbor grasped 
one of her hands. 

“Bless you, Mrs. Grey, why no, not yet; 
there haint been time, you know, and your man 
thought it was best to come and let us know it 
first. He was afraid you’d have a fit or some- 
thing, worrying here by yourself all alone, and 
wanted I should come over and see to you. 
There,”—and she took the baby from her—“ lie 
down awhile, till I get him to sleep, and then 
I'll make you some tea.” 

“Tcan’t—OI can’t lie down, or keep still. 
Only think, my children—my two sweet chil- 
dren—O how I loved them, the little dears, and 
now they’re gone—lost on the prairie, and the 
wolves will perhaps eat them. O—” and she 
shrieked out her woe in tones that rang far on 
the night breeze. 

“‘ There, there, dear, hush-a-by,” to the baby, 
whose clothes she had unfastened, and who now 
lay in dimpled loveliness upon her lap. ‘‘ Don’t 
take on so,” to the poor mother. “ There aint 
no wolves about at this time of year—not one. 
I’ve lived on this parara these five years and 
never seed nor heerd tell of one. If it was win- 
ter now, or fall even, you might fret about them. 
But there’s no need now. I know just how you 
feel, ’cause I lost Tommy once when we lived in 
Indiana. He was gone all day and night, and I 
was sure a bear had eat him up alive, but when 
we found him the poor child lay sound asleep 
just on the edge of the timber, and nothing at 
all had hurt him, only he’d torn his clothes off 
with the briars and was most starved. There, 
there, dear—” pouring a teaspoonful of the won- 
drous cordial down the throat of the baby, and 
trotting him gently—“ and it’s my ’pinion your 
children ’I1 sent just so, only not in the tim- 
ber, ’cause there aint none hereabouts, but down 
in some little holler of the parara, just where 
they dropped down tired and sleepy. And they 
wont be hungry either, ‘cause you see they had 
the berries to eat. So keep up a good heart, 
they’ll be here by morning.” 

“Morning! O, it’s so long to wait!’ And 
she shivered and looked wistfully out into the 
darkness. 

The neighbor did not answer. Her own heart 
was full—too full to speak just then. For she 
thought, in spite-of her cheery words, of all that 
might happen, and‘ she remembered, too, how 
idly words of comfort had fallen on her ear, 
while she sat mourning for her own lost little 
one—her blue-eyed Tommy. 

“ There, dear, there, that’s a sweet one.” And 
she laid the sleeping baby on its pillow and drew 
its crudle-quilt over its folded arms. A moment 
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she watched it, and then turning away, she went 
to the door and taking Mrs. Grey by the arm, 
led her gently into the house and seated her in a 
chair. 

“Just loosen your clothes now a bit, and 
throw off your shoes, while I fix you up a bit of 
‘something to take. It’s cordial I brought with 
me. I wouldn’t be without it for the world and 
all, it’s so quieting. Here—” and she brought 
the cup. ; 

“It wont make me sleep?” And she looked 
up inquiringly. ‘I don’t want to sleep. I 
couldn’t—O to think of sleeping when my babies 
are lying out in the wet grass, miles from their 
mother.” And she put down the cup d 


en soul to bear, as would have been a mighty 
sorrow. There they lay, their little white arms 
twined about each other, their dimpled cheeks 
pressed close together, sound asleep—the dear 
little babes of the prairie ! 


“ What has happened now ? 
here? Have I been sick ?” 

The questions were put rapidly, as Mrs. Grey 
sat up in the bed, shortly after sunrise, and saw 
with wonder Mrs. Bonnett cooking breakfast. 

“Don’t you remember, dear?” And dropping 
the last egg into the spider, and leaving them to 
fizzle and splutter, she came to the bedside. 

“2 ber!” There was a vacant look on 
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“Trt’ll just quiet you like, and keep you from 
getting so nervous and from getting sick. I 
wouldn't have you get sick for the world and all. 
So, just drink it, and then we'll lie down to- 
gether awhile. It wont do no good for us to 
be standing up in the door and fretting. We'd 
better a good deal keep up our strength, ’cause 
they may want us to help them to-morrow.” 

But it was only after much coaxing that the 
mother was prevailed upon to swallow the cor- 
dial and lie down, and then it was more to gratify 
her neighbor than from any faith in the virtues 
of the medicine. But the result proved that it 
had not been extolled too highly, for her limbs 
soon ceased their convulsive twitchings and her 
lips their low, sad moaning, and ere the clock 
struck twelve, she lay in a profound, sweet sleep. 

“Lucky I thought to bring it along,” said 
Mrs. Bonnett, lifting her head as soon as the 
measured breathing of the mother assured her 
she had forgotten her troubles. “ Poor thing!” 
And she bent compassionately over her, and 
smoothed back her disordered hair, “ my heart 
aches for you.” And as she turned away, draw- 
ing the mosquito bars closely about the sleeper, 
two great tears rolled down her coarse brown 
cheeks. Her sympathy was of that living kind 
which is not content with kindly words and 
wishes, and so she at once looked about her to 
see what needed to be done. The stove had 
been cold for hours, with the coffee-pot and frying- 
pan standing just as Mrs. Grey left them. 

“T’ll fix the fire all ready to light, and spread 
the table, so that I can get supper ready in a few 
minutes when they come, for they’ll be dreadfully 
tired, and as to poor Grey, I don’t believe he’s 
eat a mouthfal since morning.” And as she 
spoke, she flew around with noiseless steps, now 
to the chip-yard, and then to the spring-house 
and the cellar, and ere long had everything in 
order. Then she hunted the milk-pail and went 
out to the cows, that had stood patiently outside 
the fence since sunset. Turning the two into the 
pen with their little hungry calves, she milked 
the others, strained the flowing pailand gathered 
up the empty pans. She swept up the floor, set 
back the chairs, straightened the towel on the 
bureau, drew the curtains, and in short, worked 
till even her thrifty hands could find nothing 
more todo. Then she went to the door and 
looked out. The moon was wading in grayish 
clouds, shedding only a few feeble rays. Flashes 
of heat lightning were darting about the horizon, 
and now and then blazing up to the zenith in a 
broad, brilliant sheet. There was only a little 
air stirring, but that was soft and balmy with the 


I wish it was brighter. If it was only the full 
of the moon and the sky clear, they might hap 
to come on them ; for that’s their only chance. 
They'll never waken them to-night with all their 
bells and horns and shouts. Children sleep so 


-| sound when they’re tired. Dear me—but it’s 


dreadful to think of. If a stray wolf should 
happen to catch them, or a rattle-snake or a blue- 
racer bite them, or if they should have to starve. 
Bless me, but it would near kill her! And they 
was such pretty children—so loving always— 
but what’s that ?” 

She listened eagerly. Then exclaiming joy- 
fully—“ They’re coming—I’ll hurry and get 
them something to eat,” she run in and kindled 
the fire, and ere the horses had fairly reached 
the door, had a smoking-hot supper ready for 
the table. 

With outstretched hands she waited at the 
door. Alas, there were no little children to be 
received ! 

“ We was getting worn out,” said Nick to his 
wife, as he came, in, “ and I told him we’d better 
come home and get a bite and rest till daybreak, 
for he’s been on the go since morning, and with- 
out eating, and maybe Tom would come with the 
hound by that time, and we’d stand a better 
chance to find them. Pour him out some coffee, 
wife. Sit down, Grey, and eat a bit of some- 
thing. Don’t shake your head. I know how it’ll 
choke, but think of her.” And he pointed to 
the bed. 

It seemed to the impatient watchers that day 
never would dawn, and with the first streak of 
light they mounted their horses. They had just 
started, and Mrs. Bonnett was putting up the 
bars for them, when her husband put his hand to 
his ear, with the exclamation—“ hark !”” 

“ By Jehosaphat! but that’s Brun! Yes,” as 
he raised himself up in the saddle, “it’s him 
and no mistake, and now we stand a chance to 
find them. Let’s wait a minute. Bless my old 
soul !—but what’s he got in his mouth? A—a 
—yes, as sure as I’m alive it’s a hat—a little 
straw hat!” 

“ Willie’s hat!” And the father leaped to the 
ground, tears streaming down his face. “‘ Where’s 
the boy, Brun?” 

He asked the question as passionately as 
though addressing a human being. The crea- 
ture seemed to read his feelings, for giving him 
a wistful look and wagging his tail, he started 


back. 

“ Follow him, Bill—he knows,” cried Nick. 
And they started on a gallop. Mile after mile 
the dog led them on, pausing not till he came to 
the “divide.” Then he struck off, made the 
circuit of a slough, and halted beside a gopher 
mound, on which grew a luxuriant clump of 
hazels. Half blind, dizzy in brain, and with a 
heart near bursting, the father sprang from his 
saddle. One look—one only he gave, and then 
fell fainting to the ground, the joy—the sudden, 
delirious joy, being almost as hard for his strick- 


her face fora moment. Then it vanished, and 
a wild scream parted her lips. “ My children— 
Willie—Mary—are they found ?” 

“We've heard of them—” 

“ And they weren’t dead ?—O, tell me!” 

“In a minute—in a minute.” She had seen 
the horses coming just before the mother woke, 
and knew by their gallop that the children were 
found, but how, she hardly dared to think. 

She ran again to the door. They were only a 
few rods from the fence, so close that she could 
see the children nestle to their bosoms. They 
shouted, as they saw her, a shout that made the 
prairie ring. 

“Safe, safe! O, thank God, neighbor!” 
And Mrs. Bonnett fairly danced about the cabin, 
clapping her hands and laughing and crying in 
the same breath. 

Leaping from the bed, the mother flew, rather 
. than ran outdoors, and then, too dizzy with ex- 
citement to stand, she dropped on to the wet 
grass. Soft, dimpled arms clung to her neck ; 
sweet, rosy lips pressed her cheeks ; voices, dear, 
loved voices lisped in her ears, and saved from the 
swoon into which she was lapsing, she sat up, 
and clasping her lost children, wept over them 
such tears as joy only drains from the human 
heart. 





“ Wern’t you afraid, Willie, when you found 
you were lost on the prairie?” It was the father 
who asked the question of his little boy, and as 
he spoke, he hugged him closer than ever to his 
bosom. 

“Once, pa—yes, once I was scared almost to 
death. It was when I heard old Brun running 
after us; ‘cause you know I thought it was a 
wolf. ButI didn’t scream. I just held on to 
little Mary, as tight as I could and tried to run 
harder. But O, wasn’t I glad when I saw who it 
was! I cried then—I couldn’t help it.” 

“ And what did you do when it grew dark?” 

“0, I made Mary lie down first, and put her 
head on Brun for a pillow, and then I knelt 
down just as I do at home and said my prayers, 
and then I got up to her as close as 1 could and 
put my arms around her neck.” He paused a 
moment, and then looking up into his father’s 
face, he said, artlessly, “I didn’t say the same 
prayers I always say home—I said another.” 

* What was it, Willie?” 

“I said, ‘ God, please take care of us little, 
lost children. Keep the rain off, and don’t let 

it thunder. And when to-morrow comes, make 
Brun take us home.’ Wasn’t that better than 
the Bible one, father ?”” 

The strong man wept, but did not answer, yet 

tonacteprvaig nea water, for the Mit Sf 
his little one. 

“And did you go to sleep there, Willie?” 
said Mrs. Bonnett. 

“ Perty soon, ma’am; but not till I had tod 
Mary all about the story ma has told me so many 
times. You know the one, ma—the one I always 
loved to hear so much.” 

“The Babes of the Wood, Willie?” 

“Yes, ma. And don’t you think, Mary, when 
I came to the lines, 


* And the robins so red 
Brought strawberry leaves and spread—’ 


Mary asked me if they'd come and cover us up 
if we died there. But I told her we shouldn’t 
die there, ’cause God would hear my prayer and 
send somebody after us. And he did, didn’t he, 
pa?” 

“Yes, boy, yes, it was God who saved you.” 

“ And if it hadn’t been for him, pa, shouldn’t 
we have been the two poor little Babes or tng 
PRAIRIE?” 





A BOXING MATCH. 


Nathan Lord served during the Revolution on 
board an American privateer, which was captured 
by a Royal Navy frigate, and its crew taken 
prisoners. The young Dake of Clarence, after- 
wards William v. was an officer of the Eng- 
lish ship. One night subsequent to the capture, 
while some of the rebel suilors were standing 
upon the upper deck, the royal middy addressed 
them with insulting words, calling them rebels, 
Yankees, etc. Lord, one of the number, being 
rather of an inflammable spirit, and not relishing 
his remarks, replied that if he were at liberty he 
would compel him to retract, and suggested some 
rather forcible arguments he would use if nec- 
essary. The English officer was disposed to test 
his fighting qualities, and accordingly a common 
seaman’s chest was brought up from below, the 
combatants were placed upon each side, and a 
regular set to was the result. The Englishman 
was the first to cry “enough,” and thus the affair 
ended. Soon after the arrival of the ship in 
England, and while the American prisoners re- 
mained on board, previous to being removed to 
Dartmoor prison, a messenger arrived from the 
Duke of Clarence, bearing an official despatch, 
commanding young Lord's release, granting him 
fall pardon, and giving him permission to return 
to America.— American Anecdotes. 
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PATIENCE. 
When Deacon B ’s wife died, the bereaved 
husband endeavored to console himself by gain- 


ing the smiles of a pretty servant girl in his fam- 
ily, whose name was Patience—but the gray 
locks and wrinkled visage of the worthy man 
were unsuccessful pleaders in the court of love, 
and she would encourage none of his advances, 
At length, the village clergyman paid a visit to 
the deacon, and condoled with him upon the 
loss which he had sustained. 

“You must endeavor to be resigned to the 
will of Heaven,” suid the parson, “and under 
this afflicting dispensation you will find it advise 
able above all to have patience.” 

“Well,” said the deacon, with sudden anima- 
tion in his manner, “1 have, to speak the truth, 





been trying ber a little, but she seems to be rath- 
er offish !”— Berkshire Eagle. 
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Operations in the Crimea, by skilled bg eres grea 
without a single death. Here, chioroform ts con: 





: tered safe by our practitioners, use ether. 
Broixnak —Each school of painting bas ite peculiar char. 
, acteristic. The Florentine school ts y 


good composition drawing, the Venetian sehov! 
is distinguished for color; the Lombardian for eapres- 
tion, and the Flemish for truthfulness to nature. 

Invauip, Manchester, N. 1 —The Sprudal te 
colebrated of the hot-«prings at Carisbad. Its tempers 
ture is 157 degrees Fahrenheit. The quantity of water 
which isues from this spring alone is estimated at two 
million gaiions per day. 

“ Bununsan.''—Plaster of Parts ba comeetieen of mv. 
eral species of gypsum dug in the vicinity of Mont- 
martre, near Paris. In ular the name bs 
applied (though improperly) to piaster-etome, or to any 

of um 


G. pe L., New Orleans.—A single tees gre tn & soll 
congenial to it, will produce about 20, Oranges 
This is the average number of oranges obtained from 
single trees grown in Portugal and the island of 8t 
Michael's. 

“ Besex ''—There are only thirteen Revolutionary pen- 
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sioners in toe la 8 Imeguat glace bettie Hine 
L. L. E , Cambridge.—The t over 
was at Leith, Scotland. It was in dimensions forty 
faches by cae pe and capable of holding two barrels 
in quantity of futd 
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THE CITY AT DAYBREAK. 

The aspect of a large and densely populated 
metropolis, at the cold, spectral hour of morning, 
when the lamps are just dying out in the dawn 
ing, fleeting radiance of day, is always full of in 
terest. There it lies, like a huge giant, power 
less in sleep, but soon to awake to all the vigor 
and activity of life. It looks like an enchante: 
region where all the elements of life have bee: 
suddenly paralyzed. It is statuesque. 

Let us approach Boston on a still, gray mor: 
ing. Rising high above the mass of slated roo 
and chimneys, the obelisk on Bunker Hill a: 
the dome of the State House stand like gir 
sentinels on duty; keeping watch and ward o: 
its repose. The clustered masts of the shipp 
form a cheveur-de-frise belting it around, ‘I 
throats of the black guns at the navy-yard + 
mute and voiceless. A dull silence broods o 
the entire scene. Enter the deserted streets— 
sound of your footfall is echoed drearily {: 
house to house and reverberates in the dista, 
There are sign-boards and awning-posta, bu: 
shutters are closed, and it seems as if the spi)» 
commerce were extinct. No life-blood f» 
through the great arteries of trade. 

Anon. you. hear the rattle of wheels} 
tom milk-carts drawn by pale horses, and di: 
by frosty countrymen, in blue smock-fr 
make their appearance—“ come like sha: 
so depart.” Here and there, are loaves of 
piled up on a door-step. Nobody knows 
they came there. Nobody ever sees the | 
leave them, as they ply their task, like the 5 
brawnies, long before the city is astir. ‘| 
are no policemen at daybreak. No bur, 
are committed ; there is “no nothing,” » 

“ Parlor Orator ” says. 

Anon the sky grows brighter. Like a 
doffing her weeds, it blushes in all the co 
the Orient. The vanes upon the steeple: 
to redden; the chimneys, holding ther 

@bove the city ordinances, take to smok, 
so many Datch burgomasters. The ton 
the old clock-towers find a voice and g: 
with the time of day. Slip-shod hous: 
come up from low arch-ways and dow 
high steps; and open parlor windows, « 
tially expel burly bolsters from attics, ar 
date brick and granite, and twirl mops 
terous activity; and perform a variety 
nauvres very useful in themselves « 

ble to « plate ; though not, , 
delightfal in execution. Resolute men , 
with bundles of papers, crowd large de 
small letter-boxes, ring door-bells, and 
pannelg. Pigeons come down out of 
and form lines-of bawtle upon eaves. 
white frocks go in and out of corner st 
ing anatomical specimens of beeves 
that have come toa violentend. 8: 
are seen carrying large door-keys in th 
of State Street. Persons in glazed ha: 
phibious attire, attached to emall 
proclaim themselves professionally + 
in the commerce of fresh fish. Pale an 
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o bear, as would have been a mighty 
There they lay, their little white arms 
out each other, their dimpled cheeks 
close together, sound asleep—the dear 
es of the prairie ! 


at has happened now? How came you 
Have I been sick ?” 
{uestions were put rapidly, as Mrs. Grey 
a the bed, shortly after sunrise, and saw 
onder Mrs. Bonnett cooking breakfast. 
a’t you remember, dear ?” And dropping 
« egg into the spider, and leaving them to 
.nd splatter, she came to the bedside. 
member !”” There was a vacant look on 
v¢ for a Then it ished, and 
. scream parted her lips. ‘“ My children— 
»—Mary—are they found ?” 
‘e’ve heard of then—” 
nd they weren’t dead ?—O, tell me!” 

.a.@ minute—in a minute.” She had seen 

.orses coming just before the mother woke, 

.new by their gallop that the children were 

\, but how, she hardly dared to think. 
ue ran again to the door. They were only a 
ods from the fence, so close that she could 
he children nestle to their bosoms. They 
ted, as they saw her, a shout that made the 
rie ring. 

Safe, safe! ©, thank God, neighbor!” 
vl Mrs. Bonnett fairly danced about the cabin, 
pping her hands and laughing and crying in 

same breath. 

.eaping from the bed, the mother flew, rather 
:n ran outdoors, and then, too dizzy with ex- 
(‘oment to stand, she dropped on to the wet 
ass. Soft, dimpled arms clung to her neck ; 
\ eet, rosy lips pressed her cheeks ; voices, dear, 
ved voices lisped in her ears, and saved from the 
oon into which she was lapsing, she sat up, 
id clasping her lost children, wept over them 
ch tears as joy only drains from the human 
sart. 








“ Wern’t you afraid, Willie, when you found 
ou were lost on the prairie?” It was the father 
ho asked the question of his little boy, and as 
e spoke, he hugged him closer than ever to his 
osom. 

“ Once, pa—yes, once I was scared almost to 
leath. It was when I heard old Brun running 
ifter us; ‘cause you know I thought it was a 
wolf. ButI didn’t scream. I just held on to 
little Mary, as tight as I could and tried to run 
harder. But O, wasn’t I glad when I saw who it 
was! I cried then—I couldn’t help it.” 

“ And what did you do when it grew dark?” 

“O, I made Mary lie down first, and put her 
head on Brun for a pillow, and then I knelt 
down just as I do at home and sajd my prayers, 
and then I got up to her as close as I could and 
put my arms around her neck.” He paused a 


_ Moment, and tken looking up into his father’s 


face, he said, artlessly, “I didn’t say the same 


, prayers I always say home—lI said another.” 


, it thunder. 





What was it, Willie?” 

“I said, ‘God, please take care of us little, 
lost children. Keep the rain off, and don’t let 
And when to-morrow comes, make 
Brun take us home.’ Wasn’t that better than 
the Bible one, father ?” 

The strong man wept, but did not answer, yet 


ather, for. ihe bei of 
his little one. . 


“And did you go to sleep there, Willie?” 
said Mrs. Bonnett. 

“ Perty soon, ma’am; but not till I had tod 
Mary all about the story ma has told me so many 
times. You know the one, ma—the one I always 
loved to hear so much.” : 

“The Babes of the Wood, Willie?” 

“Yes, ma. And don’t you think, Mary, when 
I came to the lines, 


* And the robins so red 
Brought strawberry leaves and spread—’ 


Mary asked me if they'd come and cover us up 
if we died there. But I told her we shouldn’t 
die there, ’cause God would hear my prayer and 
send somebody after us. And he did, didn’t he, 
pa baa 

“Yes, boy, yes, it was God who saved you.” 

“ And if it hadn’t been for him, pa, shouldn’t 
we have been the two poor little Bases or Tag 
PRarrig?” 





A BOXING MATCH. 


Nathan Lord served during the Revolution on 
board an American privateer, which was captured 
by a Royal Navy frigate, and its crew taken 
prisoners. The young Dake of Clarence, after- 
wards William IV., was an officer of the Eng- 
lish ship. One night subsequent to the capture, 
while some of the rebel sailors were standing 
upon the upper deck, the royal middy addressed 
them with insulting words, calling them rebels, 
Yankees, etc. Lord, one of the number, being 
rather of an inflammable spirit, and not relishing 
his remarks, replied that if he were at liberty he 
would compel him to retract, and suggested some 
rather forcible arguments he would use if nec- 

ssary. The English officer was disposed to test 
his fighting qualities, and accordingly a common 
seaman’s chest was brought up from below, the 
combatants were placed upon each side, and a 
regular set to was the result. The Englishman 
was the first to cry “enough,” and thus the affair 
ended. Soon after the arrival of the ship in 
England, and while the American prisoners re- 
mained on board, previous to being removed to 
Dartmoor prison, a messenger arrived from the 
Duke of Clarence, bearing an official despatch, 
commanding young Lord’s release, granting him 
full pardon, and giving him permission to return 
to America.— American Anecdotes. 





PATIENCE, 


When Deacon B ’s wife died, the bereaved 
husband endeavored to console himself by gain- 
ing the smiles of a pretty servant girl in his fam- 
ily, whose name was Patience—but the gray 
locks and wrinkled visage of the worthy man 
were unsuccessful pleaders in the court of love. 
and she would encourage none of his advances. 
At length, the village clergyman paid a visit to 
the deacon, and condoled with him upon the 
loss which he had sustained. 

“You must endeavor to be resigned to the 
will of Heaven,” said the parson, “and under 
this afflicting dispensation you will tind it advis- 
able above all to have patience.” 

“Well,” said the deacon, with sudden anima- 
tion in his manner, “1 have, to speak the truth, 
been trying her a little, but she seems to be rath. 
er offish !’—Berkshire Eagle. 
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CHINESE FRAUD. 
The Chinese are the most ingenious thieves 
and‘cheats in the world. We verily believe they 
would steal a horse from under a man and leave 
him sitting on the saddle unconscious of his loss. 
Barrow tells a capital story, illustrative of their 
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ns of the FLaa or ovr Uxton, $2,00 per an- 
riably in advance, being discontinued at the 
of the time paid for. See imprint on last page. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ANIC.”.—The Americar agricultural machines are 
nning favor in Scotland, England and France. 
rig) So Bory er match, which recently took place 

mperor Louis Napoleon’s farm, near St. Cloud, 
American machine took the second prise. Fifteen 





ruised in a mortar with water, and taken upon an 
empty stomach. 
- M.—It is officially reported to the emperor of the 
French that chloroform was used in 80,000 surgical 
Operations in the Crimea, by skilled assistant 








g trickery. An Armenian merchant 
brought a pearl of great size and value to Can- 
ton, in the expectation of making his fortune. 
Its size and beauty became known, and attracted 
the attention of the officers and merchants who 
visited the Armenian, daily ; offering him prices 
far below its value. At length, however, after 
minute and repeated examinations, a price was 
agreed upon and a deposit made, but the Arme- 
nian was to keep possession of the pearl till the 
remaining part of the purchase money should be 
forthcoming ; and in order to obviate any possi- 
bility of trick, the box in which it was kept was 
sealed with the purchaser’s seal. Several days 
elapsed without his hearing anything further 
from the Chinese, and, at length, the time ap- 
hed when all foreign merchants were or- 





without a single death. Here, chloroform is not con- 

sidered safe by our practitioners, who use ether. 

Broinner —Each school of Late | has its peculiar char- 

, acteristic. The Florentine school is chiefly remarkable 
for good composition and drawing ; the Venetian school 
is distinguished for color; the Lombardian for expres- 
sion, and the Flemish for truthfulness to nature. 

Ixvatmp, Manchester, N. H.—The Sprudal is the most 
celebrated of the hot-springs at Carlsbad. Its tempera- 
ture is 167 degrees Fahrenheit. The quantity of water 
which issues from this spring alone is estimated at two 
million gallons per day. 

“ SupurpaNn.”’—Plaster of Paris is a composition of sev- 
eral species of gypsum dug in the vicinity of Mont- 
martre, near Paris. In popular language the name is 
applied (though improperly) to pli 
species of gypsum. 

G. pe L., New Orleans.—A single tree, growing in a soil 
congenial to it, will produce about 20,000 good oranges. 
This is the average number of oranges obtained from 
single trees grown in Portugal and the island of St. 
Michael's. 

“ Essex.’’—There are only thirteen Revolutionary pen- 
sioners in Massachusetts. 

L. L. E , Cambridge.—The largest glass bottle ever blown 
was at Leith, Scotland. 1t was in dimensions fo: 
inches by forty-two, and capable of holding two barrels 
in quantity of fluid. 

J. C., St. Pauls, Minnesota.—Coins both of gold and sil- 
ver, and of various values in different countries, have 
been called florins. The florin takes its name from a 
piece of money originally coined in Florence. 

C.8 , Easton, Pa.—Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, of this city. 
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THE CITY AT DAYBREAK. 
- The aspect of a large and densely populated 
metropolis, at the cold, spectral hour of morning, 
when the lamps are just dying out in the dawn- 
ing, fleeting radiance of day, is always full of in-” 
terest. There it lies, like a huge giant, power- 
less in sleep, but soon to awake to all the vigor 
and activity of life. It looks like an hanted 


dered to Macao. The Armenian in vain endeav- 
ored to find out the people who had purchased 
his pearl; but he contented fimself with the re- 
flection that, although he had been disappointed 
in the main object of his journey, he still had 
his property ; and that the deposit was more than 
sufficient to defray his expenses. On reaching 
his home, he had no longer any scruple in break- 
ing open the seal; but his mortification may 
easily be supposed, on discovering that his real 
pearl had been exchanged for an artificial one, 
so very like as not to be detected, but by the 
most critical examination. The daily visits of 
these people, it seems, were for no other purpose 
than to forge an accurate imitation, which they 
had dexterously substituted for the real one, 
when they proposed the cunning expedient of 
sealing the box in which it was enclosed. 





WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY UNABRIDGED. 

This splendid work has been issued in the 
form of a large 4to volume of 1750 pages by 
George and Charles Merriam, corner of Main 
and State Streets, Springfield. It is strongly 
and elegantly bound, and contains no fewer than 
fifteen hundred engraved illustrations of natural 
history, heraldry, antiquities, fine arts, numis- 
matics, hani marine i » etc. 
The style in which this massive work is issued is 
a monument of the enterprise and liberality of 








region where all the elements of life have been 
suddenly paralyzed. It is statuesque. 

Let us approach Boston on a still, gray morn- 
ing. Rising high above the mass of slated roofs 
and chimneys, the obelisk on Bunker Hill and 
the dome of the State House stand like giant 
sentinels on duty ; keeping watch and ward over 
its repose. The clustered masts of the shipping 
form a cheveur-de-frise belting it around. The 
throats of the black guns at the navy-yard are 
mute and voiceless. A dull silence broods over 
the entire scene. Enter the deserted streets—the 
sound of your footfall is echoed drearily from 
house to house and reverberates in the distance. 
There are sign-boards and awning-posts, but the 
shutters are closed, and it seems as if the spirit of 
commerce were extinct. No life-blood flows 
through the great arteries of trade. 

Anon you heer the rattle of wheels. Phan- 
tom milk-carts drawn by pale horses, and driven 
by frosty countrymen, in blue smock-frocks, 
make their appearance—“ come like shadows, 
so depart.” Here and there, are loaves of bread 
piled up on a door-step. Nobody knows how 
they came there. Nobody ever sees the bakers 
leave them, as they ply their task, like the Scotch 
brawnies, long before the city is astir. There 
are no policemen at daybreak. No burglaries 
are committed ; there is “no nothing,” as the 
“ Parlor Orator ” says. 

Anon the sky grows brighter. Like a widow 
doffing her weeds, it blushes in all the colors of 
the Orient. The vanes upon the steeples begin 
to redden; the chimneys, holding themselves 

@above the city ordinances, take to smoking like 
so many Dutch burgomasters. The tongues of 
the old clock-towers find a voice and greet us 
with the time of day. Slip-shod house-maids 
come up from low arch-ways and down from 
high steps ; and open parlor windows, and par- 
tially expel burly bolsters from attics, and inun- 
date brick and granite, and twirl mops with dex- 
terous activity; and perform a variety of ma- 
neeuvres very useful in themselves and very 
agreeable to c plate ; though not, perhaps, 
delightful in execution. Resolute men go round 
with bundles of papers, crowd large dailies into 
small letter-boxes, ring door-bells, and hammer 
pannelg. Pigeons come down out of belfries 
and form lines-of-battle upon eaves. Men in 
white frocks go in and out of corner stores, bear- 
ing anatomical specimens of beeves and swine 
that have come toa violentend. Small boys 
are seen carrying large door-keys in the direction 
of State Street. Persons in glazed hats and am- 
phibious attire, attached to small hand-carts, 
proclaim themselves professionally engaged in 
in the commerce of fresh fish. Pale and haggard- 
seeming men, with blood-shotten eyes, steal along 
the sidewalks, with furtive steps, as if seeking 
concealment from the eye of day. They have 
passed the night at the gaming-table, or in some 
hideous den— 





‘* Where Satan shows his cloven feet, 
And hides his titled name,” 

and they are now going home, after having turned 
night into day, to reverse the process, and turn 
day into night. Soon the whole city will awaken 
with great roar and clamor, like the sleepers of 
a tale of enchantment, when touched by the 
wand of some benevolent fairy. 

Daybreak—sunrise—noon, and night, these 
are the four great epochs of the history of a city’s 
life, and each has its picturesque and character- 
istic features. The first of the fou is a still-life 
picture, yet full of peculiar interest. The sec- 
ond, third, and fourth are instinct with vitality 
and variety ; and all replete with interest, from 
the cool, gray, listless dawn till the sparkling 
close of the bustle of the day ; with the glare of 
its illuminations—the rattle of its carriages, and 
the energy of its pleasure-seeking crowds. 


the publish But the subject matter is worthy 
of the splendid and substantial dress in which it 
has been clothed. It is a resumé of the life-long 
labors of Noah Webster, the magnum opus of a 
protracted life devoted to philological studies. It 
has been carefully edited, revised and enlarged 
by Chauncey A. Goodrich, of Yale College, who 
furnished a most pleasing and satisfactory me- 
moir of the great American lexicographer. The 
essay on language which is among the prefatory 
matter is brilliant and profo This pl 

dictionary of the English language must remain 
a standard of Etymology, Pronunciation and 
Definiti The diffe between Webster’s 
Orthography and that of some other lexico- 
graphers have been hotly discussed, but we would 
take occasion here to remark, that those differ- 
ences concern only a very few words in the 
whole language, and that Webster claims to 
have established on true principles. a philosoph- 
ical system of spelling. In this edition, more- 
over, only those orthographical changes proposed 








EDITORIAL INEDROPS. 
Rev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, Mass., has | 
been elected President of Antioch College. 
Blondin keeps walking over Niagara. The 
rope there is his regular promenade. 
Piccolomini wanted very much to come to this 
country, but the Russians wanted her more. 
It is ramored that Madame la Grange, the ex- 
quisite vocalist, is about to come to the U. States. 
Colonel H. Fuller, of N. York, is the American 
correspondent of the London Illustrated News. 
Madame Anna Bishop, is singing in New York, 
as plump, popular, and melodious as ever. 
The N. Y. Times lately paid $497 for a tele- 
graphic report of one of Mr. Douglas’s speeches. 
If a husband deserts his wife, which is the most 
abandoned, the woman or the man ? 
The London edition of Mr. Dana’s “ To Cuba 
and Back ” is sold at thrice the Boston price. 
The c at the i of the 
Webster statue were very imposing. 
General Franklin Pierce and his lady are to 
pass the coming winter at the Bermudas. 
The church of St. Francis de Sales, on Bunker 
Hill, Charlestown, will be a noble edifice. 
A negro named George Washington was lately 
arrested for stealing. His name should be changed. 
The popular party in Mexico express the kind- 
est feelings towards the United States. 
Gen. Harney’s military occupation of the island 
of San Juan may lead to a good deal of trouble. 
Rev. E. E. Hale lately preached a brilliant ser- 
mon on the life and character of Daniel Webster. 
The corporation of the Boston and Worcester 
R. R., intend to use coal only for their engines. 
The Boston book trade-sale was very success- 
ful, the sale amounting to $200,000. 
New London has again voted, by a majority of 
73 in a total of 900, to stand by repudiation. 
The Boston Directory for the year ending June 
30, 1860, contains 54,000 names of persons. 
The New England Magazine of Industry and 
Trade (monthly), is @ valuable publication. 
The viceroy of Egypt has been recently large- 
ly increasing his military forces. 
Mr. Ten Broeck has lately won $400,000, by 
his races with American horses, in England. 
The potato blight is said to be committing 
considerable ravages in some parts of Ireland. 
The prices in the China tea market are report- 
ed to have a downward tendency. 
The cabinet of St. Petersburgh is said to be 
divided on the Italian question. 








bo, a 
COMMERCE OF LIVERPOOL. 

In 1857, nearly one-half of all the products ex- 
ported from England were shipped from Liver- 
pool. Out of £122,000,000 of exportation, 
£55,000,000 were exported from Liverpool, about 
half that amount from London, sixteen millions 
from Hull, and the rest from Glasgow, South- 
ampton, etc. The population, within four miles 
of the Exchange, at the present time is about 
600,000, and the rate of annual increase about 
10,000. The property and income tax paid 
by the inhabitants in 1857 amounted to upwards 
of £7,000,000, or $35,000,000. The amount 
of tonnage belonging to the port in the same year 
was 936,022 tons, being greater by 76,882 tons 
than that of London itself. The amount of 
shipping which entered and cleared during the 
same year was upwards of nine million tons! 


United States sent by far the largest and most 





by Dr. Webster which have been sanctioned by 
general adoption are admitted, and hence the 
only objection to his dictionary ever made has 
been removed. We might expatiate through 
columns on the merits of this great work, but we 
should sum up all in the declaration that to eve: 

writer and speaker of English it is indispensabl 


, Viz., 934 ships, of an average burthen 
of more than one thousand tons. There were 
from Italy 174 vessels, from Russia 102, and 
from France 317. 





“Tue Dancine Star; or, The Smuggler of 
the Chesapeake.” —A little more than a year since 








ENGLISH BRAG. 

A characteristic anecdote of English bombast, 
relates to an occurrence in Paris, on August 14, 
while the army of Italy was passing through the 
Boulevards. The narrator says: “Imagine 
four miles of sidewalk, thirty feet wide—25 at 
least—packed solid with people, and four miles 
of houses crowded, in every window, and on 
roof with sp , and the sidewalks bordered 
with a p line of National Guards the 
whole way, and the entrance to every side street 
blocked by a company of cavalry, on splendid 
steeds, with brazen helmets flashing in the sun, 
and every point of metal on all the troops pol- 
ished to the last degree of brightness. Then im- 
agine my amusement when I remarked to an 
Englishman, whom I was pressing, that this dis- 
play, both in extent and magnificence, surpassed 
all my experience, and he replied, ‘ You should 
have seen the faneral of the Duke of Wellington, 
sir. This is nothing to it.’” 











Great Citres.—The population of Rome, at 
the highest period of its power, has been estimat- 
ed at 6,800,000. The present population of Lon- 
don is about 2,800,000. The entire population 
of Paris, including that of all its metropolitan 
suburbs, is about 1,500,000. That of New York, 
estimated in the same way, is 1,100,000. 





A costty Experiment.—A gentleman of 
Abington kindled a fire of shavings in his hen- 
house to destroy vermin. When he returned af- 
ter a few minutes absence, he found no hen-house, 
but a large quantity of roast chicken, done rath- 
er too brown, on the spot. 





Barxum aT work.—P. T. Barnum has 
made a beautiful artificial lake in East Bridge- 
port,a mile long and one-eighth ofa mile in 
width, upon the banks of which he intends to 
build a new Iranistan. 





More or Less.—There are many who say 
more than the truth on some occasions, and bal- 
ance the account with their consciences by say- 
ing less than the truth on others. 





Newrort.—This popular watering place has 
done a better business the past season than ever 
before. It’s a glorious resort. 


New Orveans.—This city has about one hun- 


we published a large edition of this fascinating 
sea-story, from the pen of Professor Ingraham ; 
every copy of which was sold in three weeks from 
the date of issuing. We have received repeated 
calls for the work from all quarter, but have 
been obliged to return one answer to all—‘ out 
of print.” We have now put to press a new 
edition, fully illustrated, with large original draw- 
ings, which will be issued next week. Any per- 
son enclosing us twenty-five cents in postage 
stamps or silver, shall receive a copy by return 
of mail, postage paid. ‘ 





REMEMBER 1T.— The cultivation of art, 
science and literature is not unfavorable to long 
life. Miss Sedgwick, at 70, has just finished a 
novel which, we venture to say, will display all 
the spirit of her youth. Galileo and Roger Ba- 
con, both lived to 72, Buffon died at 81, Goethe 
and West were 82, Franklin and Herschel lived 
to 84, and Newton and Voltaire did not finish 
their labors until 85. The astronomer Halley 
was 86 at his decease, and Sir Hans Sloane was 
93. Michael Angelo and Titian, the great mas- 
ters of art, lived to 99. 





Mopern Encuisn at WorcesteR.—An old 
lady of Worcester, descanting on a fight between 
two other ladies of the tribe, said, ‘‘ If her had hit 
her, her had a killed her, or her her!” Such is 
the modern English in the old district of Caer- 
wrangon. 





BrancuinG ovut.—The residents of Carson 
Valley have declared themselves independent of 





Of the yeasels.which arrived from abroad, the | 


Foreign Htems. - 


It is proposed to establish a free library in Bir- 
mingham, by means of a rate of a penny in the 





| pound. 


Letters from Tuscany speak of the alarming 
illness of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the great- 
est living poetess of England. 

An English paper announces that Lord Car- 
digan has been “ promoted” again. He is now 
Colonel of the Fifth Dragoon Guards. 

The British Mediterranean squadron now 
numbers forty-three vessels, from a steam-tug to 
a line of-battle steamer, and carry in all 1518 
guns. 

An order was lately issued at Parkhurst Bar- 
racks, Isle of Wight, to the effect “that private 
John Solzman, having shaved his upper lip con- 
trary to orders, shall be confined to barrac’ 

til his moustache grows.” 

The library of the late Baron de Humboldt, 
bequeathed by him to his old valet, has been pur- 
chased for 50,000 thalers, the Vienna journals 
state, by Lord Bloomfield, Minister of England 
at Berlin. 


It is related of Rosa Bonheur, that a rich Hol- 
lander, visiting her atelier recently, offered per 
a thousand crowns for a small sketch ctiat She 
could have painted in two hours. “ It is impos- 
sible to comply with your request,” she said, “I 
am not inspired.” 

Mr. Rarey, the great American horse tamer, 
is feathering his nest nicely in England. The 
receipts taken at his exhibitions average about 
$2500. He has opened a class for the instruc- 
tion of pupils from the different cavalry at $100 
per head. 

The coal burned in Manchester, England, and 
its environs, for motive steam power, is 30,000 
tons per day, and is equal in power to 1,200,000 
horses. The transatlantic steamers consume 
700,000 tons per year, and the manufacture of 
gas 10,000,000 tons per year. 

The Arabic language is spoken by not less 
than eighty millions of people, scattered through- 
out Syria, northern Africa, Hindostan and Chi- 
na. Throughout all these regions, barriers to the 
circulation of the Scriptures have been broken 
down so rapidly as to surprise the most san- 
uine, and loud is the call to give the Arabic 
ible to these millions. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


True policy says nothing—it does. 

Sound policy is never at variance with sub- 
stantial justice. 
A great deal of pride obscures or blemishes a 





Politeness is the shadow of civilization ; Chris- 
tianity is the substance. 

The very circumstances which make the shal- 
low misanthropical, incline the wise to bt ben- 
evolent. 

Scandal is a bit of false money, and he who 
passes it is frequently as bad as he who original- 
ly utters it. 

Beware of an itching tongue and itching ears ; 
that 1s, do not detract from others, nor hearken 
to them that do so. 

Praise, though it may be our due, is not like a 
bank bill to be paid upon demand ; to be valu- 
able it must be voluntary. 

In the p of Moh d’s paradise, 
there is no distinction between a perfect woman 
and an angel. 

Some men have the chameleon’s power,—to 
turn one eye towards heaven, while the other 
looks in a contrary direction. 

Cicero gives expression to a beautiful thought 
when he says, “1 go from life as from an inn, 
not as from home.” 

Few people look on any object as it really is, 
but regard it through some fantastic prism pre- 
sented by their own prejudices, which invest it 
with a false color. 

Is it not true that our lives are mutual sug- 
gestions rather than examples? There are di- 
versities of gifts—but those diversities wait on 
perfect development. 

Fame, so eagerly sought and so highly prized, 
is but the aggregate of upinions which, severally 
and individually, are little respected, and never 
deferred to at all. 

To live with a true economy is to live wisely. 
The man who lives otherwise has no prudent re- 
gard for his own happiness. But there is no 
worse folly than false economy. 

Men’s lives should be like the days, more beau- 
tiful in the evening ; or like the seasons aglow 
with promise, and the autumn rich with golden 
sheaves, where good words and deeds have ri- 
pened on the field. 

Hazlitt somewhere speaks of authors who, nev- 
er forgetting their professional ch *. 
their reputation about with them as the snail does 
its shell, and sit under its canopy like the lady 
in the lobster.” 


Yoker’s Budget. 


A man in the Detroit jail wishes he had the 
small-pox, so that he could break out. 

Father, if a small boy is called a lad, is it prop- 
er to call a big boy a ladder ¢ 

Did the man who ploughed the sea and after- 
wards planted his feet on his native soil, ever 
harvest the crops ? 

The latest case of usury is that of the loan of 
a shirt collar. The borrower was forced to re- 
turn a shirt! 

“ My dear,” said a traveller to a litt!s red- 
headed girl, ‘can I procure a glass of milk here *” 
“No, thir,” was the reply ; “‘thith ith a temper- 
anth houth.” 

A doctor, ina North Carolina paper, boasts 
that he has discovered a system by which he can 
make out of an old man, an entirely young man, 
and have enough left to make a smai dog. 

“ Louis, what did you do with your new trous- 
ers?” said an anxious papa. “I swopped them 
off.” “For what?’ “A slung-shot, Hoyle’s 
Games, and the Pirate’s Own Book.” = + 

“You've destroyed my peace of mind, Bet- 
sy,” said adesponding lover to a truant lass, 
“Tt can’t do you much harm, John, for ‘twas an 
ing small piece you had any way,” was the 

















Utah, and given the name of Nevado to the new 
territory. 





While children are infants, they should be 
sponged every day.— Thermal Comforter. 


When they grow up, they sponge other people. 





A woman that does not love flowers deserves 
not to be loved.— Cincinnati Gazette. 


What kind of flowers? A son-flower ? 


—_—————__-+-2ee-— 





Query.— Why is twice eleven like twice ten ? 
Because twice eleven are twenty-two, and twice 
ten are twenty, too. 





Pertinent.—Some one calls idleness the pi- 
lot-fish of crime and shame among men. 











dred and seventy-eight thousand inhabitants. 


Gvess.—In what color is a secret best kept ? 


quick reply. 

How to find the Diameter of a Circle —Measure 
from the centre parting of your wife's hair to the 
extreme edge of the circumference of her dress. 
Double that, and you will have your diameter 
to a nicety. 

Melancholy is another name for tough meat. 
We care not how imaginative aman may be, 
let him eat two pickled pig’s feet, and he will 
feel as inanimate as a peck of anthracite. What 
we often think is mind is half the time gristle. 

Tom Moore said to Peel, on looking at the 
picture of an Irish orator: “ You can see the 
very quiver of his lips.” “Yes,” said Peel, 
“and the arrow coming out of it.” Moore was 
telling this to one of his countrymen, who an- 
swered : “ He meant arrah coming out of it.”’ 

The late Dr. B——, who died very rich, com- 
ing into the bedroom of a patient a few minutes 
after he had expired, perceived something glit- 
tering through the clenched fingers of one hand ; 
he gently opened them, took out the guinea, and 
put it into his pocket, observing: “ That was 





Give it up, eh? Jn-violate, of course ! 


certainly intended for me !’”” 






Quill and Srissors. 


The extension of the Astor Library has been 
thrown open to the public. It will furnish ample 
room for at least 250,000 volumes. The two 
large apartments on the lower floor are not yet 
assigned for any specific purposes, though it is 
supposed that one of them will be up asa 
reading-room, and the other used as a place of 
meeting for literary associations. 

A man in Pittsburgh invested thirty cents in 
two tickets, giving admittance to a snake show. 
He saw a Bohemian giant and a Pike’s Peak 
pony, but no “snaix.” He brought an action 
against the owner of the concern for obtaining 
money under false pretences. The showman 
has been held to bail in $200 to answer the 
charge. 

A poor woman was recently drowned in the 

river at Hartford, Conn., and the experiment— 
mentioned by some itemizer in a New Hamp- 
shire paper, and eagerly copied about the coun- 
try—of quicksilver in a loaf of bread for discov- 
ering the location of dead bodies under water, 
was tried, but the bread floated away down 
stream, and out of sight. 
Bayard Taylor, in his last work, { Travels in 
Greece and Russia,” remarks, “ Some traveller 
has said that in Russia the expressions red and 
beautiful are synonymous. The same thing 
might be said of us. 1 remember one house be- 
tween Milwaukie and Racine which was pure 
vermilion, and resembled a red hot lime kiln.”’ 

The Icarian community recently sold all their 
property, it having been prentenaly assigned for 
a debt of $18,000. They realized about $10,000 
more than necessary to meet the debt. The old 
Mormon temple lot and what remains of the 
temple, sold for $1350. 

Expensive houses out of the cities of New 
England are sold at a large discount from their 
cost when they are put into the market. A fine 
mansion and estate within four miles of Boston, 
Which cost $40,000, was recently sold for less 
than one-half that sum. 

It is stated by a travelling correspondent of the 
New Hampshire Patriot that between three and 
four hundred Chinese and Malays are killed 
every year by the ferocious tigers wich infest the 
island of Singapore and its vicinity. A rather 
unpleasant locality, that! 

The late George Brown, of Baltimore, has 
given $50,000 to the House of Refuge for the 
support of female inmates ; $20,000 to the first 
Presbyterian Charch of Baltimore, for a new 
meeting-house, and $20,000 to the Princeton, N. 
J., college. 

Strange that a belief in ghosts is innate in so 
large a portion of humanity. No hamlet, how- 
ever small, but has its haunted house, no family 
but some member of it has looked at some time 
upon an unearthly presence. 

Hugh Harley, foreman in a soap factory in 
Milwaukie, fell into a vat of boiling ley and was 
scalded to death. He was subject to fits, and it 
is supposed that he was attacked by one of them 
as he was passing the vat, an fell in. 

The first newspaper in Red River Territory is 
about to be started by Messrs. Buckingham & 
Coldwell, two gentlemen who have been for some 
time engaged on the press of Toronto. The 
journal is to be called the Nor’ wester. 

The American people have now come to re- 
gard prunes as a luxury worth cultivating. The 
imports of the fruit into this country for the past 
year were 1,756,943 pounds, against 712,483 in 
1856. 

Mr. Leutze, the artist, is at West Point, en- 
gaged on a painting of the capture of a cannon 
at Princeton, with Washington in the act of lead- 
ing on his men, as he says, ‘* Now boys, the day 
is our own.” 

* There was lately on exhibition at Sidney, 
Australia, a set of om shoes made of native 
gold, weighing twenty-four ounces, and worth 
about $500. ‘They were made for a favorite 
pony in New South Wales. 

The telegraph is now so extensively used for 
correspondence, that the revenue the - 
office department is a million dollars less, an- 
nually, than it would otherwise be. 

The census just completed shows that at the 
close of 1857, Chili had a population of 1,558,319 
inhabitants, being an increase of 119,119 since 
1854, or during aspace of three years. 

There is a movement now on foot in New 
York among the Irish citizens to present Marshal 
McMahon, Duke of Magenta, with a. horse, 
valued at two thousand dollars. 

Blondin’s last feat was walking his rope, with 
willow baskets, sixteen inches in diameter and 
eleven deep, attached to his feet. 

The returns from the late election show that 
Texas contains a voting population of above 
seventy thousand. 

Leigh Hunt, the popular author, lately died in 
London in his 75th year. 

The late auroral ph 


were wi din 
Texas, Cuba and Bermuda. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Henry M. Bartlett 
to Miss Sarah J. Cragin. 
was Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Frank Hatch to Miss Agnes 
ison. 





we Kev Mr. Smithett, Mr. John G. Floyd to Miss Mary 
OW. 
By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. William F. Ruby to Mrs. 


'yman. 

By Newell A. Thompson, Esq., Mr. George H. Boynton 
to Miss Juliet F. Bingham. 

At Chelsea, by Kev. Mr. Copp, Mr. William Highee to 
Miss Sarah D. Tilton. 

At Charlestown, by Nev. Mr. Cashman, Mr. Niles A. 
Lundgren to Miss Maribah A. Johnson. 

At Cambridgeport, by Kev. Mr. Colby. Mr. Frederick 
Poole to Miss Ananda B. Nelson. 

At Jamaica Plain, by Kev. Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Charles H 
Gilman to Miss Alnvira F. Snow. 

At Scituate, by Key. Mr. Barrett, Mr. George H. Webb 
to Miss Maria E Vinall. 

At Marlboro’, by Key. Mr. Alger, Mr. John Howes to 
Miss Lydia A. Barnes. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Aiden, Mr. Hiram A. Haskins 
to Miss Elizabeth M. Small . 

At Worcester, by Kev. Mr. Hill, Mr. Warren Heywood 
to Miss Lizzie Lusk. 

At North Weymouth, by Rey. Mr. Rockwood, Mr 
George G French to Miss Eliza J. Boyington 

At Brunswick. Me., by Kev. Dr. Adams, Mr. Edwin B. 
Palmer to Miss Thirza M. Field. 

At Chester, Vt., by Rev. Mr. Jeflerds, Mr. Charles E. 
Whitney to Miss Mary K Onion. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Mary H. 8. Loring, 26; Mr. Thomas 
W. Phillips, 62; Mr. James E. Wilson, 27; Mrs. Sarah 
B. Carnes, 69; Mrs. Phebe Kenney, 24. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Esther B. Mayhew, 25. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Isaac Parker, 80. 

At Dorchester, Mre. Mary A Swan, 45. 

At Watertown, Miss Sarah Dexter, 15. 

At Waltham, Mrs. Elizabeth Locke, 61. 

At Maiden, Mr Darius Wait, 78 

At Pepperell, Mr. Jonathan Blood, 71. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Sarah Martia, 48. 

At Bridgewater, Mrs. Margaret 0. Robinson, 55; Mrs 
Bethaheba Carver, 72 

At Hiogham, Mrs. Mary Lincoln, 72 

At North Brookfield. Mrs. Mary Carruth, 77 

At South Danvers, Mr. John Wheeler, 72. 

At Woburn, Mr. Daniel A. Pollard, 3. 

At Newbury port, Mr. John C. Kilborn, 4. 

At Salem, Mr. John Lefavour, 72; Dr. William B 
Greenman, 53 

At Nantucket, Capt. David U. Coffin, 57. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Annah Parker, 75; Mr. Russell 
Booth. 71 

At Holtistoo, Mrs. Olive D. Park, 

At Willismsburg, Mre Harriet u. Perkins, 4 











At Westfield, Mr. Ephraim L. Lincoin, 26 
At Halybardston, Mr. Abijsh Clark, 76. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
EVENING GUESTS. 


BY BEBTHA HAMILTON. 





Oft there are at hush of even 
Vibions of two angels fair: 

Gleams of radiant golden pinions 

From the glorious heavenly regions, 
Fill with joy the twilight air. 


And anon I catch strong glimpses 
Of two forms in snowy dress ; 

Star-bright crowns of glory glisten, 

Flush and light the crimson even 
With their silvery loveliness. 


Close about the darkness gathers, 
Robes forrest the fading day ; 

While the stars above are watching, 

Near unto my side come pressing 
Guests in glory’s bright array. 


One bends low in smiling beauty, 
Lays upon my brow her hand; 

Soft and tender her caressing, 

While the words fell like a blessing 
From my long-loved angel friend : 


“Look up, Minnie! °Tis thy father 
Bidding thee to weep no more; 
But to look with faith unfaltering, 
To the home that's for thee waiting 

On the fair celestial shore.”’ 


Then comes near the other angel— 
She with tresses like the night: 

Comes and sits down close beside me: 

Comes in robes of starlike beauty 
From the land of Eden light. 


** Darling sister, mourn no longer 
That so early I went home; 
Only pray that grace be given, 
To prepare you for that heaven 
Far beyond earth’s fading bloom!” 


Long they speak in gentlest accents 
Of the rest beyond the tomb; 

Of the gleaming walls of silver ; 

Of the streets of pearl and jasper, 
And the glorious crystal throne. 


Then there comes delicious musie : 
Peals of harmony divine 

Fill my heart with silent rapture, 

Moves the soul’s deep chords of pleasure, 
As I list the strains sublime. 


Distant now the pealing anthem 
Floats out on the evening air; 

And my holy, angel visions 

Mount aloft on golden pinions— 
Hasten to their home so fair. 


In the starlight lone I ’m sitting, 
Musing of the past sweet hour; 

Holy peace my soul pervading, 

Strength divine my soul receiving, 
As I breathe my evening prayer. 


O, my Father, may I ever 
Live like those, the angels, puro; 
Live a life of Christlike beauty ; 
Live for him who died to save me; 
Dwell for aye on Eden's shore! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE LAWYER'S WOOING: 
— oR,— 


AUNT SALLY’S TRIP DOWN EAST. 


BY JOHN UNDERWOOD. 


Mrs. Saran Srooner was a widow whose 
husband had been killed in the war of 1812. Since 
his death, Aunt Sally, as her neighbors familiar- 
ly called her, and her only daughter Jerusha, 
had lived in quiet contentment upon the small 
estate left by the colonel in one of the most anti- 
quated and conservative towns of the old colony. 
The widow had reached the mature age of three- 
score years, and her daughter had become a 
blooming damsel of seventeen, before they ever 
dreamed of stepping foot beyond the boundaries 
of their native village, or had ever passed a 
single night away from their own humble cottage. 

A few months previous to the date of our 
story, they had received a pressing invitation to 
visit Aunt Sally’s oldest brother, a substantial 
farmer in the State of Maine, who early in life 
had broken away from the circle of kindred and 
friends, and ad ly igrated to the al- 
most untrodden region of ‘“ down east.” 

This visit formed the principal subject of their 
conversation for nearly half a year before Aunt 
Sally consented to undertake the long and peril- 
ous journey, for in those days when railroads 
and steamboats were not, down east seemed a 
far-off country to the unsophisticated old lady. 
Even her “ darter’s” earnest entreaties would 
scarcely have induced her to go, if she had not 
learned that one of her old friends, who was now 
captain of a coaster, was soon to make a trip to 
an eastern port with a load of notions. Feeling 
convinced that she should be comparatively safe 
under his protection, she engaged a passage for 
herself and daughter in his , and began 
to make anxious preparations for this great event 
of her life. Having set her house in order, in a 
double sense of the word, and properly arranged 
her worldly affairs, in case of her dying while 
absent from home, the widow packed up her own 
and her daughter’s impedimenta with ding 
care, particularly those indispensable articles, 
the big Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress and her iron- 
bowed ‘“ specks,” and after bidding a pathetic 
farewell to her sympathizing neighbors, departed 
in the stage-coach for Boston, several days be- 
fore the schooner was appointed to sail. 

If we should attempt to describe the wonder 
and admiration of the ladies at what they saw in 
the goodly town of Boston, it ‘would swell this 
article to an unconscionable length, and perhaps 
weary the patience of the reader. We shall 
therefore pass over the period of time that inter- 
vened between their departure from home, and 
the moment when they lost sight of land and ré- 
tired to the cabin of the schooner considerably 
overpowered by the thought of their temerity in 
venturing so far from home. 

Besides the two ladies, there were two male 
passengers on board the Peggy Ann—a briefless 
young lawyer on a pleasure excursion, and a 
sea captain who had just arrived in port from a 
long whaling cruise in the South Sea, and wag 
now returning to the bosom of his family in 
Maine. These gentlemen had been introduced 
to each other by the skipper, and were sitting in 
familiar conversation in the cabin when the ladies 
entered it. 











Aunt*Sally was not by any means diffident 
in the presence of strangers, but always liked to 
exercise her gift of gab wherever she might be. 
Moreover, she was so much excited by the novel- 
ty of her present situation, and the dangers by 
which she imagined herself surrounded, that she 
felt the need of counsel and sympathy from 
some older and more experienced person than 
Jerusha, and accordingly addressed the gentle- 
men as freely as if she had known them for 
years, and asked a multitude of questions con- 
cerning the perils of the sea, and the probable 
length of their passage. They seemed not un- 
willing to form an acquaintance with the old lady, 
but rather to desire it, and both exerted them- 
selves considerably to gain her good will. In 
doing this, both were actuated by selfish, but 
different motives. The captain had perceived 
at once that the old lady was particularly green 
in all matters pertaining to salt water, and wished 
to relieve the monotony of the passage by amus- 
ing himself at her expense. The young lawyer 
was also in search of sport, but he had fixed his 
eyes upon the younger’lady as his lawful game. 
A careful scrutiny had convinced him that she 
was exceedingly pretty and exceedingly bashful, 
and he had arrived at the sage conclusion, that 
he could not better employ the time which would 
otherwise hang heavy on his hands, than in 
making love to Jerusha. 

To do this successfully, he must first propitiate 
the maternal dragon who guarded her. So both 
gentl listened ly to the garrulous 
old lady, answered her questions politely, and 
gave her a great deal of new and valuable infor- 
mation; the lawyer in the meantime casting 
sheep’s eyes at Jerusha, who sat in one corner 
as upright as a grenadier, blushing and confused, 
but evidently pleased withal at being the object 
of his notice. 

“Have you ever been on the mighty deep 
afore?” asked Aunt Sally, of Captain Brown. 

“O yes, ma’am, I’ve been there most of my 
life. I’ve crossed the line four hundred times, 
and the equator as many more.” 

“ Yeou don’t say. Why, you must ha’ been 
clean through the univarse, and I s’pose you kin 
tell me if the world is ra’aly round, like them 
jographers tell for.” 

“It is not round, I assure you, madam, I have 
sailed all over it, and found it as flat as a pan- 
cake. In fact, I once climbed up on the North 
Pole so high that I could see over the edge of it.” 

“Deu tell! And could you see the smoke 
from that dretful place where the wicked go—the 
bottomless pit, where the Bible says all lawyers 
shall have their portion ?” 

“ Liars, I presume you mean, madam,” inter- 
posed the lawyer, turning very red, “ you do not 
read the passage correctly.” 

“Well, p’raps I don’t, but it means the same.” 

“ Yes, madam,” added the captain, with a ro- 
guish glance at his legal friend, “ you are correct. 
Your version of the passage doesn’t change its 
sense in the least.” 

The disciple of Coke and Blackstone looked 
as if he would have sold himself cheap to a cash 
purch at that » but before he had 
time to retort, Aunt Sally had put in another 
query : 

“Did you ever see a leviathan, captain—?” 

“ Ora mermaid ?” suggested Jerusha, timidly. 

“O yes, I have seen several leviathans. I hava 

sometimes mistaken them for sperm whales, and 


chased them, but they are good for nothing. 
They don’t contain ile enough to pay for try- 
ing out.” 

“TI suppose you have a fondness for the isle of 
the ocean, captain ?” said the lawyer. 

“ Yes, and blubber when I can’t find it,”’ retort- 
ed Brown, in the same spirit. “ Did you ask 
about mermaids, my dear *” he continued. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Jerusha. 

“ Well, a beautiful young mermaid once asked 
me to marry her.” 

“T never!” ejaculated Jerusha. 

“ You never asked a man to marry you? O 
no, I didn’t suppose you ever did,” returned the 
captain. 

“Miss Jerusha will never need to do that,” 
added the lawyer, with a meaning glance at the 
damsel. 

“What did you say to the impudent hussy, 
captain?” asked Aunt Sally. 

“I informed her that I had a lawfully wedded 
wife living in the State of Maine, and begged 
leave to decline the honor ; but she wouldn’t take 
no for an answer and kept swimming round the 
ship, sobbing and crying and making a great 
splashing with her fins and tail, till I got tired of 
it and shied a marline-spike at her.” 

“ Poor thing!” ejaculated the lawyer, with a 
terribly tender glance at Jerusha. 

“ Sarved her right,” said Aunt Sally. 

“It hit her right on the head,” continued the 
captain, “and you can scarcely imagine the 
change that came oyer her ina moment. Her 
eyes actually flashed fire, and she looked as 
if she would like to kill me on the spot.” 

“* Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned,’ ” 
quoted the lawyer. 

“ What did she do ?” asked Jerusha. 

“She took the marline-spike in her hand or 
paw, and giving me an awful look, as much 
as to say, ‘d hope the next whale you fas- 
ten to may stave you all to pieces, consarn ye!’ 
rushed towards the ship and punched half a doz- 
en holes just below the water line. She then 
turned a double and vanished. If 








nothing to what I have seen. Why, I was once 
in a fishing schooner when she turned a complete 
summerset. When she righted, we were all 
standing on our heads, and a rope that had been 
hanging loose on deck was found tied in a hard 
knot. There was a handspike standing up in an 
empty cask when she went over, and when she 
righted it was gone, which couldn’t have hap- 
pened, you see, if she hadn’t been bottom side 
up. The cook said that he found an iron pot 
which had been standing on the galley floor, stuck 
fast by its four legs in the ceiling overhead.” 

“O how awful!” exclaimed the ladies, in 
chorus. 

“ Whew-w-w!” whistled the lawyer. The 
captain looked at him sharply. 

“My young friend,” said he, “I hope you 
don’t mean to insinuate that you don’t believe 
what I have just told you.” 

“ By no means, captain. I was only whistling 
to keep my courage up, I begin to be frightened.” 

“You have no cause for alarm, but if you had 
been where I have, you would have died with 
fright. I was once at sea when the wind was 
blowing a gale from the eastward, so hard that 
we had to tie our hair on to save it. All at once 
a squall came up from the westward before the 


ship was jammed right in between those two 
winds.” 

“Tt must have been a tight place,” replied the 
lawyer, making most awful contortions with his 
face, in his efforts to restrain his laughter. 

“Tt was, I assure you, and if the ship hadn’t 

been of tough old oak, as springy as steel, it 
would have crushed her. As it was, her tonnage 
was less by one half when we got into port 
again, than when we sailed.” 

“Which is the safest place aboard ?” asked 
Aunt Sally. 

“T have often heard it said, madam,” replied 
the lawyer, quickly, “that it is best for elderly 
persons like yourself, to remain quietly in their 
berths, where they do not see so much to alarm 
them. But for a young lady like your daughter, 
I should say this cabin was decidedly the best 
place.” 

“T wouldn’t advise you to retire, madam,” 
said the captain. “This young man hasn’t seen 
so much sea lifeas I have. The best thing for 
you to do, is to remain here, where I can assist 
and protect you if occasion requires.” 

“T think so to,” she replied. “ You know the 
captain has had more experience,¥ she added, 
by way of apology to the young lawyer, for not 
taking his advice. 

The lawyer looked chagrined, and the cap- 
tain whispered to him: “You see that dog 
wont fight, but if you wont try to deprive me of 
my sport, I wont interfere with yours.” 

“ How this reminds me of what the Bible says 
about them that go down to the sea in ships,” 
said Aunt Sally. ‘Jerusha, hand me the Bible.” 
“Don't trouble yourself to look for it, mad- 
am,” replied the captain, “ I have heard the pas- 
sage to which you allude—‘they that go down 
to the sea in ships see the wonders of the Lord,’ 
but they that go down in schooners see—” Here 
he mentioned a place whose precise locality has 
never been ascertained, but whose temperature is 
often expatiated upon with considerable warmth 
by a certain class of preachers. 

“ QO no, captain, you dor’t i thera 
aint nary word about skaners, Peas, wont 
you fetch me the Bible ?” 

“ Yes, ma, I’m coming.” And Jerusha started 
toward her mother with the book in her hand. 
By steadying herself with one hand against the 
bulkhead, she managed to get nearly to where 
Aunt Sally was sitting ; but all of a sudden, the 
forward part of the cabin floor rose like a hill 
before her, and as suddenly dropped down into 
a valley, as the vessel swept down the side of a 
wave with a long, swinging roll. Jerusha threw 
up her hands to preserve her balance, thereby 
dropping the book upon the captain’s toes. And 
the next moment she was precipitated fair and 
square into the lawyer’s outstretched arms. 

“O dear!” she exclaimed, blushing like » full- 
blown peony, but without attempting to free her- 
self from the young man’s embrace, which was 
rather more ardent than the necessity of the 
case absolutely demanded. It was some minutes 
before the vessel became steady enough to enable 
him to lead her to a seat, where he seated him- 
self by her side to be in readiness in case of 
another emergency. 

“ Aint this dretful, Jerusha?”’ asked Aunt 
Sally, with a long drawn sigh. 

“No, ma, I don’t think it’s dreadful at all; I 
like it,” replied Jerusha, who was thinking of 
the hugging she had just received, and involun- 
tarily uttered her thoughts’aloud. “I mean—I 
—that is—you know the Lord can take care of 
us here as well as on land,” she added, in some 
confusion, as she observed her®mother’s look of 
surprise. 

“ Yes, the Lord kin take care of us, but I’m 
afeard we have tempted Providence, in runnin’ 
into danger when we might ha’ stayed at hum.” 
The old lady wiped her glasses, and opened 
the Bible to find the passage which she wished 
the captain to see. The roguish lawyer took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, while her eyes were 
fixed upon the book, to imprint a kiss upon the 
rosy lips of Miss Jerusha, who pouted them so 
temptingly, that he was irresistibly impelled to 
give her another. She tried to frown and look 





the carpenter hadn’t luckily found those holes 
and plugged them, we should have sunk.” 
“T declare,” said Aunt Sally, “she must ha’ 
been Satan in disguise. You know the good 
book says, he is allers ‘ goin’ about like a roarin’ 
lion, seekin’ whom he may devour somebody.’ ” 
For the last few minutes, the schooner had 
been pitching about in rather a lively manner, 
having just altered her course so that the waves 
had more effect upon her, and the two unprotect- 
ed females began to exchange apprehensive 
glances. 
“ My sakes! we are goin’ down!” exclaimed 
the widow, as the vessel descended into the 
trough of the sea. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied the captain, “ but we 
shall all rise again—on the next wave. These 





ffended, but like a good little girl as she was, 
said not a word to attract her mother’s attention. 
Just then, Captain Starks, the skipper of the 
vessel, came into the cabin and assured the party 
that it was much pleasanter on deck than in the 
cabin, and invited them to go up and enjoy the 
fine view. But Aunt Sally was reading to Cap- 
tain Brown, who was too polite to leave her, so 
only Mr. Carroll the lawyer and Jerusha accept- 
ed the skipper’s invitation, the latter getting per- 
mission to do so from her mother, on condition 
that she would be “very keerful and not fall 
overboard.” 

“I will take good care of her, madam,” said 
Carroll. 

“ That's so!” ejaculated Captain Brown, with 
phasis, and a tre i wink of his star- 
board eye. He had been round too much not to 








are only the ups and downs of sea life. This is 


one from the eastward could get away, and the’ 


better than to spoil harmless sport, and was soon 
deep in a theological discussion with Aunt Sally, 
whose particular hobby was religious controversy 
of all kinds. 

The lawyer conducted Jerusha on deck, 
pointed out to her the beauties of the landscape, 
—or, rather, water-scape, if the word is admissi- 
ble—quoted a few nonsensical lines in praise of 
the sea, written probably by some imaginative 
genius who had never seen the blue water in his 
life—compared true love to the deep, unchange- 
able ocean, and we grieve to state was guilty of 
many other similar absurdities. Presently he 
espied a bench at the weather side of the quarter 
deck, and passing his arm around the slender 
waist of his fair panion (a p ding which 
the severe motion of the vessel rendered perfect- 
ly justifiable), led her over to windward. The 
twain sat down in close proximity. The captain 
and his men were busy in the forward part of 
the vessel, and the helmsman was too far off to 
overhear their conversation. Mr. Carroll con- 
sidered the opportunity too valuable to be lost or 
misimproved, and immediately began to make 
love to Jerusha ingthe most approved style. We 
cannot here repeat all the fine things he said to 
her, but they had their effect upon the simple 
country girl. She had not been destitute of 
lovers previous to this time, but wooing in court- 
ly and polished language was something new to 
her, and the delicate compliments of the young 
lawyer caused her heart to palpitate with an 
emotion such as the rough boors of her native 
village had never awakened in her bosom. As 
Carroll proceeded, he grew somewhat excited 
himself, and at length fell upon his knees in the 
customary manner, and pressing the young lady’s 
hand to his lips, commenced a passionate declar- 
ation of love. 

“Divine Jerusha!” he exclaimed, “I love 
you as I have never loved before. If Ican gain 
your heart and hand, I shall be the happiest of 
men—if not, I shall soon put an end to my mis- 
erable existence. Will you bid me hope? Will 
you be my wife, and give me the right to protect 
you, to cherish you, to—” 

“Look out for your head!” cried the helms- 
man, as the main boo jibed over. 

Jerusha instantly ducked low enough to let it 
pass over her, but Carroll had become so excited 
that he heeded not the warning, and a blow on the 
head that laid him prostrate on the deck, was the 
first intimation he had that the boom was com- 
ing. Fora few a whole fir of 
stars shone before his eyes ; then, with a d 








violent spasmodic action. Tha lagbear of 
travellers by sea, which the French ay « j, mal- 
ade de la mer” had come upon him, ag pature 
outraged by the heavy dinner he h@ apy was 
trying to eject the offending substandyy, had 
hastened the catastrophe. His face Wegeathly 
pale and woe-begone, and Brown xing ; 

“ Hallo, Carroll, you look as if you by jost 
all your friends.” 

“Tam a retch-ed being, I assure you l’'y yo. 
plied, looking up with a sickly smile. 

Captain Brown stood for a moment pttigd 
with astonishment, at the total depravity € & 
man who could be guilty of a pun undetyay 
circumstances. Ther, as he considered they, 
tim’s hopeless condition, he turned away withm 
expression of hearty commiseration on his com 
tenance, muttering, “ Poor, poor fellow!” agi 
walked forward to smoke a cigar. 

The lawyer was soon relieved by an operatiog 
technically called “ casting up Jonah,” after 
which he tottered up to his bunk, where he lay 
perfectly quiescent for several hours. 

Towards night Aunt Sally .ventured out into 
the forward cabin, hoping that Captain Browy’s 
cheerfal conversation would make her feel better. 
At her request the captain read aloud from Pil- 
grim’s Progress, but was often interrupted by 
her direful groans. Presently one of the fore- 
mast hands entered the cabin, and observing the 
pitiable condition of the poor old woman, ap- 
proached her and proffered some friendly advice. 

“T can tell you how to cure your sea sickness, 
ma’am,” said he. 

“ Well, for massy’s sake deu then, and I'll be 
yer everlastin’ friend.” 

“Well, you get the cook to cut you a piece of 
fat pork ’bout as big as yer two fingers, and 
make a hole through it. Then you tie a string 
to it, pour molasses on’t and swaller it clean 
down. Pall it up with the string, and swaller it 
again and keep doin’ so till you get well!” 

“O, you wicked wretch, how can you have 
the heart to insult a poor lone woman so?” And 
Aunt Sally fairly boo-hoo ed. 

The rascal made his exit just in time to escape 
the missile that the indignant Brown hurled after 
him, and the old lady who was nauseated by the 
thought of the man’s disgusting prescription, 
. was glad to return to her berth in the after 
cabin. 

During the night, the sea became smoother, 
and the ladies began to recover from their sea- 
sickness. The wind was ahead, and the vessel 





curse he picked himself up and continued his 
pretty declamation, though with an ardor some- 
what modified by the pain in his head. He had 
got as far as—‘“ Say, angelic Jerusha, do you 
love me?”’—and was waiting for an answer, 
when he observed a sudden paleness come over 
the fair countenance of his Dulcinea. Alarmed 
at the unpropitious change, he earnestly ex- 
claimed : 

“You do not speak and your countenance 
expresses sadness. Have I offended you? Do 
you not love me?” . 

“O yes,” replied Jerusha, with a gasp, “I do 
—love you—” another gasp. 

“ Then why this hesitation? Are you already 
plighted to another? Then I am miserable 
indeed !” 

“Meme, Fam -pronitved tw noone, “I am 
indeed yours—but—” 

“But what? tell me, dearest Jerusha, why 
we may not speak of love.” 

“Because (here the damsel placed her hand 
opposite that region of the person which the 
city alderman complacently slaps when he rises 
to make an after dinner speech, and declares,that 
‘he is too full for utterance’), because I am so 
sick—I am afraid I shall die!” 


‘¢ Sic transit gloria mundi!” 


Sea-sickness was something for which Mr. 
Carroll was wholly unprepared. It knocked all 
the romance right out of the affair, and in nauti- 
cal parlance, fairly “took the wind all out of 
his sails.” The striking episode of the boom did 
not upset him more completely, than this leap 
from the sublime into the midst of the ridicul 


made freq tacks, so that the noise on deck 
kept them awake, and they passed the time in 
conversation upon the events of the previous day. 

“T think Captain Brown told you some stories 
that wa’n’t true, mother,” said Jerusha, as the 
old lady made some allusion to that gentleman, 

“ He did tell me one lie, I ra’ally b’leeve. All 
he said ’bovt the leviathans and mermaids and 
them things was true as gospel, but he told me 
that there was fish with wings in the ocean, and 
I can’t b’leeve that no how. He says they will 
fly out of the water, and skim along like a bird 
for a few rods, then just touch the water to wet 
their wings and go off again, and so on. O, 
Jerusha, I know that was a whopper. But, 
Jerusha, what do you think of that lawyer chap ?” 

“© he’s such a nice man, ma.” And in the 
fullness of her joy she told her mother what had 

pt vn with which 
the reader is already acquainted—but greatly to 
her surprise, the old lady was shocked at the re- 
cital, and indignantly forbade her having any- 
thing more to do with him. 

“Tl give the villain a piece of my mind the 
first chance I get,” she cried. And as she said 
this, she threw out her arms as if she expected 
to find the lawyer’s hair within pulling distance, 
but in making this motion, she had raised herself 
on the edge of the bunk. At this moment the 
schooner went about, changing the position of 
her bunk from leeward to windward, and out she 
went. She struck the floor head-first, and the 
concussion rather tended to aggravate than allay 
her passion. She was too good a woman 
swear audibly, but I am fearful that she thoug' 

a good deal of profanity, and the damages of 








But he soon rallied, and assisted the poor girl 
into the cabin, where he found Captain Brown 
trying to console the widow, who was almost as 
sick as her daughter. Both ladies immediately 
retired to the little after cabin, and werefor a 
long time invisible. 

Dinner was then served, the foremast hands 
sitting down at the same table with the captain 
and passengers, a practical illustration of the 
true democratic principle rarely met with now-a- 
days. The twe captains made merry over the 
sea-sickness of the ladies, and the lawyer, who 
had an excellent appetite and ate heartily, joined 
in the laugh at their expense, and got off so 
many sharp sayings as to cause the suggestion 
from Skipper Starks, that his last meal had con- 
sited of “cross-cut saws fried in vinegar.” 
“Why,” asked Carroll, holding np on his 
fork a cubic inch of roast beef, which he had 
just prepared for ion, “why will this 
meat be more likely to keep in any climate after 
making this passage ?”” 

“I don’t think it will keep a great while where 
you are,” replied Brown. 

“ What passage do you mean, sir, the passage 
down your throat ?”’ asked the skipper. 

“No, no, this trip over the water.” 

“ Give it up.” 

“ Because it will then have become jerked 
beef,” alluding to the rapid jerking motion of 
the vessel in the short, chopping sea. 

A deep groan ran round the table. As soon 
as quiet was restored and his emotion permitted 
him to speak, Captain Brown said, solemnly : 

“ Young man, I fear you will bring down the 
gray heads of your parents in sorrow to the grave. 
I beg you to pause. Remember there is but a 
single plank between you and death, and do not 
indulge in any more idle jokes, or some heavy 
punishment will fall upon you.” 

The captain’s words were prophetic. Before 
any one else rose from the table, Carroll jumped 
up and hastily left the cabin without a word of 
explanation. A few minutes afterward, Captain 








see which way “the cat jumped.” But he knew 


Brown went on deck and found him leaning 


the idm were set down against the “lawyer 
man.” 

She continued to lash him with her tongue till 
she scolded herself asleep, and at length Jerusha 
also sobbed herself into oblivion, and dreamed 
that she was married in church to the lawyer, 
while her mother was held back from interfering 
with the ceremony, by Captain Brown and the 
skipper of the Peggy Ann. 

Morning dawned bright and beautiful. The 
sea was smooth and the schooner gliding easily 
along with the wind on her quarter, when the 
ladies turned out. Carroll had arisen bug a few 
minutes before, and had just performed his ablu- 
tions in a bucket of sparkling salt water. As he 
re-entered the cabin, he exclaimed : 

“ Now ‘ Richard is himself again.’ Ah, good 
morning, captain—good morning, madam—good 
morning, Miss Jerusha. I am delighted to see 
you looking so well again.” 

“There, don’t you say nary word to Jerusha. 
You ought ’er be ashamed o’ your base conduct 
to that poor girl,” snarled Aunt Sally. 

“ Base conduct, madam? _ I do not understand 
you.” 
“Haint you been purtendin’ to love her, and 
makin’ the poor innocent creeter b’leeve it?” 

“T certainly have not pretended to love her. 
I suppose Miss Jerusha has informed you of what 
has passed between us.” 

“Yes, and lam ished at your wicked oe 
“Why do you take it for granted that my in 
tentions toward your daughter are dishonorable : 
do I look like a villain ?”” 

“Yes. I can see the deceiver in your face!” 
“T have often been told, madam,” replied the 
lawyer, courteously, ‘that I have a reflective 
countenance. I am now convinced of the fact.” 
The two captains roared with laughter at this 
reply; but Aunt Sally was unable to see the 
point of the joke, and remained silent. Captain 
Brown explained : 

“He means that his face is like a mirror, 
ma’am, and that is why you see the deceiver 
when you look into it.” 

“O, you villin, you wretch, you viper, you 
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dng of vituperous epithets to the “limb of the 
@,” till her breath was exhausted. 

/“ Anything else, madam ?”’ 
/ “Don’t you speak to me again, you scapegal- 
lows,” exclaimed the exasperated old woman. 

“It will require no self-denial to comply with 

} that request. I prefer to talk with intelligent 
people.” 

Aunt Sally would have been glad to retort, 
but she found that she was no match for the 
sharp lawyer, and wisely subsided into a digni- 
fied silence. 

Shortly after breakfast, land was visible from 
the deck, and about noon the Peggy Ann arrive 
at her destined port. In the meantime Mr. @™ 
roll had opportunity for another private inte¥#°¥ 
with Jerusha. He found that, far from baring 
her mother’s prejudice against him, t¥ ™nocent 
girl had full faith in his sincerity, 4 even in 
the short time they had been gether, had 
learned to love him. By this @ he had also 
discovered that her beauty yS Ot her only ig 
commendation; that she “4 9 gentle and win- 
ning disposition, and gr® of mind that needed 
only cultivation to m® her an ornament to any 
circle of society. 

In short, he wed to pursue in sober earnest 
what he had “gun in sport. He repeated his 
protestation Of undying love to the confiding 
girl; and 48 desire to make her his wife at some 
future 1°. Before they separated Jerusha in- 
form4 him where her uncle resided and prom- 
ise’to meet him frequently, notwithstanding her 
yother’s positive command to the contrary. As 

soon as the schooner was made fast to the pier, the 
lawyer stepped ashore, saluting Aunt Sally in 
passing with a graceful bow, which she returned 
with a spiteful snap of her eyes, and so forcible a 
contraction of the muscles of the mouth, that the 
skipper declared that he believed “she could 
have bitten off a marline spike.” 

Captain Brown assisted the widow to get her- 
self and her baggage ashore, and with commend- 
able gallantry escorted her to her brother’s house, 
in consideration for which service, she forgave 
him for telling her such a lie about the flying-jish, 
and they separated, mutually satisfied. 

The lawyer continued his courtship with Jeru- 
sha, without kening the i of her 
guardian-dragon, and learned to love her more 
and more every day. He was compelled to re- 
turn to Boston before she did, but a constant cor- 
respondence and future meetings were first agreed 
upon. After her lover had gone, Jerusha made 
a confidant of her uncle, and told him of her de- 
sire to render herself worthy of her future hus- 
band. The old gentleman was a whole-souled 
specimen of the genuine New England farmer ; 
and when the widow and her daughter were 
ready to return home, he presented Jerusha with 
the “ wherewithal ” to defray the expenses of ob- 
taining such an education as would be desirable 
for the wife of an eminent professsional man. 

Jerusha well improved her time and opportuni- 
ties. She attended the best schools, and associat- 
ing with refined and well-bred people, soon lost 
all appearance of rustic awkwardness. Her com- 
panions, by common consent, transformed the 
homely name of Jerusha into the more aristo- 
cratic cne of Rusie, and in process of time this 
became her only appellation. 

Two years after the date of these events, Mr. 
Carroll, who had succeeded in establishing a lu- 
crative practice, claimed his lovely and accom- 
plished bride, and never afterward had cause to 
regret his choice. 
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ECCENTRIC MALADIES. 


A gentleman is mentioned by Dr. Beattie, who, 
after a blow on the head, lost his knowledge of 
Greek, but did not appear to have lost anything 
else. A frequent modification consists in putting 
one name for another, but always using the words 
in the same sense ; thus a gentleman affected in 
this manner, when he wanted coals put on the 
fire, always called for paper, and when he wanted 
paper, called for coalsggand these words hé al- 
ways used in the sanf€ manner. Dr. Gregory 
used in his lectures to mention the case of a 
clergyman, who, while laboring under an affec- 
tion of the brain, spoke nothing but Hebrew— 
the last language he had acquired. Dr. Prich- 
ard mentions an English lady, who, in recover- 
ing from an apoplectic attack, always spoke to 
her attendants in French, as she had absolutely 
lost the knowledge of the English language. 
This continued about a month. The celebrated 
Dr. Broussonet lost, after a slight apoplectic at- 
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SIGNIFICATIO*S OF NAMES. 
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L.—Lambert #* lamb, so white, 
Lawren” crowned with rays of light; 
Lazar” forlorn, forsaken, 
La*lot, a spear has taken; 
wonard, like a lion, brave, 

Leopold, I come to save; 

Lewis is a bold defender, 

Lester, ditto a pretender; 

Lionel, a lion small, 

Lawson, strong. dark-haired and tall; 
Lucius, shining gem or flower, 

e Luke, a woody grove or bower; 
M.—Mark, a hammer hard and strong, 
Martin, of a martial throng; 
Matthew is a gift, a present, 

Malcolm is a highland peasant ; 

Maurice is a Moorish child, 
Meredith, the sea roars wild; 
Morgan is a sailor lad, 
Milton, in a cloud is clad; 

N.—Neal is dark and almost black, 
Nelson, of good sense bas lack ; 
Nicholas, a victor brave, 

Noah, one who comes to save; 

Noel, ‘* for my native land!” 

Norman, born on foreign strand ; 
0.—Oliver. an olive plant, 

Oswald, I rule and favors grant; 

Obed, the servant of the Lord, 

Orlando, counsel I afford ; 

Osmund, all joy thy presence brings, 

Owen, the son of many kings; 

Orville, dark-eyed, serene and grave, 

Omar, a bandit wild apd brave; 

P.—Patrick, a nobleman of nature, © 
Paul, little. very small of stature ; 
Percival is in France a place, 
Peregrine, an outlandish case ; 
Peter, a living rock, a stone, 
Phineas, boldly strives—alone ; 
Philip, of horses is a lover, . 
Palmer, a new land I discover; 

Q.—Quentin, a youthful saucy wight, 
Quincy, an eye of fiery light; 

R.—Ralph, easy, quiet and demure, 

Randall, in heart a helper pure; 
Raymond, a quiet peace, serene, 
Reuben, the son of visions seen; 
Reynold, purely-beaming eyes. 
Robert, in counsel famed and wise; 
Richard, powerful, brave, a king, 
Roger, strong counsel do I bring; 
Rowland, a counsellor must be,: 
Rufus is red, of low degree; 
Reginald, illustrious, high, 
Rezin, a gorgeous eastern sky. 


. 
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A CRUISE ON A RAFT: 
—oR,— 


A NIGHT ON THE NORTH-ATLANTIC. 


BY CHARLES N. HARDING. 

Tue night was dark, rainy, and rendered 
doubly uncomfortable, by the prevailing south- 
east gale, which rendered our chafed oil-clothing 
of but little service, amid the driving torrents 
which swept and drenched us fore and aft. For 
twenty-four successive hours we had been kept 
on deck, shortening sail and securing the stand- 
ing rigging, which had been unadvisedly cast 
adrift the previous day ; and | eing well nigh ex- 
hausted by unremitting exertion, the watch be- 
low turned in, dripping wet, at eight bells, rath- 
er than devote a moment of time, so precious, to 
the task of changing our wet clothing. Sleep 
soon sealed our eyelids ; but only for a brief pe- 
riod, ere three knocks on the scuttle, succeeded by 
the shrill summons, “ All hands a-h-o-y ! Tumble 
up and save ship !” causéd the majority to bound 
from their berths, and, with one accord, jerk their 
more drowsy messmates into a like position, 
when a general stampede from the forecastle 
took place. 

Ere our leader gained the deck, however, a se- 
ries of heavy shocks, which racked the ship from 
truck to keel, betrayed to the least experienced 
the origin of the summons which aroused us: 
the ship was aback, from northwest, and paying 
off on the wrong tack, had “ caught by the lee,” 
parting the starboard braces like packthread, 
when, with the yards jammed sharp to port by 
the pressure of the gale, she fell over on her 
beam ends, burying her lee yard-arms and half 
her deck, as the last of our number crawled clear 
of the scuttle. 

Obeying a professional impulse, we flew to the 
1 





tack, the power of p ing nouns, 
whether in French or Latin. Thus, when he 
wished to pronounce apple, he described it by its 
qualities. When the noun was shown to him, 
written or printed, he immediately recognized it, 
but he had no power to designate it spontaneous- 
ly. Cuvier, in his lectures, relates a similar 
case, of a person who had only lost the oo 
of substantive nouns, but could pronounce all 
adjectives. 





CORALS. 


Corals are immensely various and exceeding- 
ly beautiful. In the immediate vicinity of Ber- 
mnda is a field of corals, some twenty miles by 
ten in extent, which, seen through water several 
feet deep, and perfectly transparent, presents an 
object of great beauty and richness. The pris- 
oners at that English blishment are freq 
ly employed to procure, by diving, specimens of 
coral from that exhaustless field of beauty and 
richness, which are sent to numerous cities and 
individuals upon both continents for ornaments 
upon mantel-pieces. In many places coral rock 
is used as the only building material. For forts 
it is probably preferable to any other material. 
It is more difficult to shatter by cannon balls 
than any other rock. Though not hard, it is 
tough. ‘Coral is the carbonate of lime. The 
Potomac marble, used for the pillars in the as- 
sembly chambers in the American capitol, is 
calcareous pudding stone. It is composed of 
pebbles of the carbonate of lime, of various sizes, 
from that of a man’s head to grains smaller than 
a pea.—Dhilade/phia Ledger. 





——__ +2 
THE HAMMER. 


The hammer is the universal emblem of me- 
chanics. With it are alike forged the sword of 
contention and the ploughshare of peaceful ag- 
riculture—the press of the free, and the shackles 
of the slave. Lhe eloquence of the forum has 
moved the armies of Greece and Rome to a thou- 
sand battle fils; but the eloquence of the ham- 
mer has covered those fields with victory or 
defeat.— Golden Rule. 
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Slight circumstances give us the keenest in- 


s, where we found our shipmates, from 
whose startled exclamations, as they hauled in 
the parted braces, we learned the true nature and 
extent of our peril. The ship was unmanage- 
able, and half-paralyzed by the apparently inevit- 
able fate which awaited us, we crawled to wind- 
ward, to escape the additional peril to which the 
breaching seas exposed us. 

“Lay aft and shiver the main-top-sail, for 
Heaven’s sake!” shouted the captain, through 
his trumpet, as he gained the weather main-rig- 
ging, to which he clung for life; and alive to the 
necessity of prompt obedience, we scrambled aft, 
at the peril of our lives, through the rushing tor- 
rents which deluged our deck, only to find that 
the main-braces had shared the fate of the fore. 

“Cut away the main and mizzen-masts!” 
shouted our frantic commander, on being in- 
formed of this additional catastrophe. ‘‘ Use 
your knives. Don’t wait for axes, men!” and 
with his own hand he severed the lanyards of 
the main-topmast back-stays; setting us an ex- 
ample which we perilled life and limb to emulate. 
Bat our labor was in vain : the strain had proved 
too much for the old ship, and amid the crash of 
the falling spars, we received an unmistakable 
assurance of her doom. 

“Good Heavens! Can she have sprung a- 
leak already ?” demanded Captain Hendly, as the 
half-dismantled hull rolled heavily to windward, 
with the slow, dread motion peculiar to a floun- 
dering ship. “To the boats, men! Save your- 
selves, all who can !” 

In an instant, all order was at anend. The 
panic betrayed by the captain, was communica- 
ted to the crew, who, rushing pell-mell to the 
boats, in their frantic haste, only lessened our 
chance of safety. 

The lashings of all the boats were severed, and 
the majority had crowded round them, in a mu- 
tual attempt to launch them into the maddened 





the ship abeam, and sweeping her decks, bore 
therefrom, at one fell swoop, every soul, and 
movable thing. As it broke, I clutched wildly 
for something to which to cling, but grasping 
nothing more stable than a messmate’s arm, was 
washed away by the resistless torrent. 
Nearly a minute—an age it seemed—I suffered 
all the torture of strangulation, when I was sud- 
denly jerked clear of the foam and as suddenly 
submerged by a second wave. But that sudden 
jerk had betrayed my entanglement in the float- 
ing wreck, when I instinctively grasped the rope 
in the bight of which I hung, guiding myself 
by it to a spar which afforded me a resting place, 
until I could recall my fleeting senses. Having 
succeeded in clearing my lungs and nostrils of 
the brine shipped during my immersion, I made 
an attempt to regain the ship to which the wreck 
was still attached, and having succeeded, was 
overjoyed to find that nearly half our original 
number had regained the deck. One or two oth- 
ers joined us within the next five minutes, when 
the mate, an old and experienced seaman, hav- 
ing sought the captain in vain, summoned us to 
the main-capstan, and addressed us as follows: 

“ Look ye, my lads! I’ve a faint idea that I 
should like to see my Polly and the babies again ; 

an’ I guess there aint many on ye that wouldn’t 
like to hev another look at dry land aforé ye 
sling yer hammocks down among the mermaids. 
Now we happen to hev just about one chance 
out of three for our lives; and the question is, 
shall we avail ourselves of that one, or follow the 
skipper’s example and pitch it to the winds ? 
What say, men? Shall we live or die ?” 

“Live, of course!” was the unanimous res- 
ponse. 

“Then I’m skipper, remember. Jump to the 
wheel, two of ye, that is, if ye find any wheel to 
jump to, an’ just be cautious how you handle it, 
’cause she may want her own swing, just now.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” responded a brace of burly 
tars, as they sped aft to obey the order, when he 
resumed : 

“ Now then, my agll we're wanted for’a’d. 
Steady the wheel! My eyes—! Hold fast all!” 
he exclaimed, hurriedly, as a huge wave boarded 
over the starboard-bow, and hove the ship back 
into the trough of the sea, resuming, as it passed 
harmlessly over us: 

“ Now then, away with you!” And leaping 
from the poop into the miniature ocean which 
submerged the main-deck, he led the way to the 
fore-castle which he mounted, shouting : 

“Lay aloft, four hands, and stand by to reeve 
off a weather fore-brace! Coolly, my lads ; take 
it cool,” he added, as a scramble ensued among 
the eager tars. ‘I can’t spare ye all! Pass the 
end of the starboard, topmast stun-sail halyards 
aloft! The coil’s lashed beside the galley-fun- 
nel. Ay, that’s it. Now we’ll have her.” And 
lapsing into silence, the old sea-dog passed a 
turn of the outer jib-down-haul round his body, 
lashing himself therewith to the fore-capstan, 
from which he observed and directed the pro- 
gress of our task. The line was speedily rove, 
passed down, rove through the ratl-block, re- 
turned to the yard, rove, and again Passed down, 
when Mr. Wilder resumed : 

“Good! We have something to depend on 
now. Make fast all! Lay down from aloft, 
and stand by to fill away that fore-topsail, if we 
ever get a chance ;” and casting off his lashing he 
hurried aft, from which we soon heard his wel- 
come shout : 

“ Ease off to wind’ard! Haul in to starboard, 
lively! In with her, my lads. Now! When 
she pitches,” etc., the ship in the meantime 
gradually falling off, until, with a shock, which 
strained to their utmost tension every seam and 
stitch, the sail filled, and we were before the wind. 
Every soul of our little band breathed freer, as 
the laboring fabric to which we clung rose and 
fell in the huge seas, which, piled in confused and 
struggling heaps, by the fierce northwest blast, 
still threatened to overwhelm us. 

“ Thank God, we’re safe for an hour, at least !” 
ejaculated the mate, with more fervor than any 
had deemed him capable of, as he joined our lit- 
tle group at the main-capsatn, demanding, as 
his gaze wandered over the party, now individu- 
ally visible, by the dim light which had succeed- 
ed the Eutopian darkness, “ How many do we 
muster? Tell names and ]’ll tell numbers.” 

Seven names were mentioned by their owners, 
in rapid succession, when the mate, calling the 
last number, demanded: “Ig thatall? Seven, 


two at the wheel, nine, and myself, ten. Ten, 
fi 





a plenteous supply of provénder for the absentees, 
who soon appeared to claim it. An hour later, 
the pumps were sounded a second time ; an in- 
crease of thirteen inches being manifest, when 
the mate said : 

“ Thirteen inches in eighty minutes is some- 
where about ten inches an hour. She’ll float 
eight hours at that rate. Just a double watch, 
my lads, a good four hours below for all hands, 
and I move that we allenjoy it; so turn in, 
what’s left, of the starboard watch. We've but 
little muslin to handle, and half of our number 
are as good’s the whole, round these decks just 
now.” 

Being a member of the starboard watch, I has- 
tened to obey him, with three watch-mates—all 
that remained of our side, and regardless of the 
future, improbable as the fact may seem to many, 
was soon wrapt in a blissful oblivion. When we 
“turned out” to relieve the deck, day had 





dawned, and the rising sun was lighting up the 
scene, late so dark and drear. The water in the 
hold had gained an additional depth of only two 
feet six inches, while the mate and his little par- 
ty had performed prodigies of labor, in the con- 
struction of a raft for our accommodation, when 
driven from the ship. It was already half.com- 
pleted, and having performed the severest por- 
tion of the labor, they resigned to us their task, 
and repaired to the cabin to woo the drowsy 
god. Atthe end of four hours, our task was 
completed ; a store of water and provisions se- 
cured and placed in the gangway, ready for re- 
moval to the raft; and a spare top-gallant-sail 
got out and bent to the fore-top-gallant yard, 
which had been stripped during the gale, and 
which we now sent down to serve as lower yard 
for our new though still sparless craft. 

“That’s the idea!” exclaimed our efficient 
leader, as he noted our success, and preparations 
for departure. “T’ll have that top-gallant-mast 
too, if we have time. How’s the leak? What 
water have we in the hold ?” 

“ Nine-feet-ten !” I replied, directing his atten- 
tion to the sounding-rod, which I had just 
measured. 

“ Nine-feet-ten. That’s better than ten-feet- 
nine, anyhow, Frank. And glancing abroad on 
the ocean, he continued: ‘She'll float with 
eleven feet, in this sea-way ; and as we have plen- 
ty of time, I propose breakfast before we turn 
to. Nothing like full stomachs to buoy the 
spirits up. Eh, Webber?” and he punched our 
Dutch second mate playfully in the ribs, when 
the latter responded, with a grin : 

“Nix! Dat ish very goot; but if we had 
some schnnaps from miene country, with some 
goot ‘lager’ it vou’d be more better.” 

“Tt would, eh! Well, you shall have some 
schnnaps, old ‘ Nix-fus-stay.’ I’ve gota little 
of the genuine article in my locker; and I’m 
blowed if we wont drink a full bumper to the 
old Marion’s exit, so come along, boys: we'll be 
happy while we may.” And leading the way to 
the cabir! the incorrigible old sea-dog produced 
a bottle of veritable “Hollands” in which he 
honored the proposed toast. 

Two hours later, we bade the old Marian adieu, 
betaking ourselves to the raft, to which we had 
transferred as much water, salt.junk and hard 
bread, as we could conveniently take care of, in 
event of rougher weather. The sea had subsided 
to a long, rolling swell, which setting in opposi- 
tion to the light breeze, rendered our sail unser- 
viceable, and imparting rather too much motion to 
our frail raft, soon convinced us of the necessity 
of stronger and more extensive lashing. 

As the wreck of which the raft was composed, 
afforded abundance of material for that purpose, 
we turned our attention to the task, which we 
had scarce commenced when the deck of the Ma- 
rion exploded, and the fated vessel sank slowly 

into Ni ’s grand P of things that 
were. As may be supposed, the event caused an 
interruption of our labor, which we resumed in, 
silence, a strange sense of loneliness oppressing 
each heart, as we glanced abroad over the sail- 
less sea. Devoting the entire day to the work in 
hand, we succeeded in rendering our slow mov- 
ing craft secure against any ordinary attack of 
winds and waves, when we attacked the edibles, 
and having satisfied the cravings of hunger, be- 
took ourselves to rest in a variety of positions ; 
Mr. Wilder and one man standing the first watch. 
In casting for watches, Mr. Webber and I drew 
the third watch, and consequently were called at 
12 P. M., when we found a dead calm prevailing, 
no clouds, nor any indication of a breeze being 








taken from twenty-nine, leave ni food for 
sharks. Poor fellows! But sound the pumps, 
my lads. We must be sure ere we cry safe ;” 
and our gallant leader leaped on the fife-rail, 
and supporting himself against the stump of the 
mainmast, aided in the execution of the order, 
when the hold was found to contain water to a 
depth of three-feet-nine. 

“It’s all up with the old Marion this time, my 
lads!’ said the mate, when he had assured him- 
self that no mistake had been made in measuring 
the sounding-rod. “ [ was about to say, ‘ Clear 
away the wreck,gbut under existing circum- 
stances, I guess we'd better drag it a spell 
longer.” 

“Shall we pump the ship, sir?’ demanded 
one more nervous than his messmates. 

“No use, Bub. Can’t head the leak, so we 
had better reserve our strength. Suppose we get 
some grub, instead? We'll soon have to shift 
our quarters, an’ we’d better make sure of one 
meal befure we go ;” and leading the way to the 
pantry, the mate passed out a quantity of edibles, 
which we despatched with a keen relish, despite 
the uncertainty of our fate. 

Ere we had finished our repast, a decided 
change was visible in the scene around us. The 
dense vapors had rolled off to the southeast, leav- 
ing buta few straggling masses, which were 
speedily following in their train, while the sea 
had subsided to comparative quiet, beneath the 
violence of the adverse gale, which was itself 
rapidly subsiding to comparative calm—a most 
favorable change for us, and one which filled our 
hearts with joy. 

“Relieve the wheel, two of ye. And bear a 
hand! We mast all fare alike on board the old 
craft, as lopg as she floats.” 








sight into the secrets of character. 


waves, when a huge mountain of water boarded 


pp , in the whole broad expanse of sky. 
“Dish von fine nicht, Frank. I schall have 
von nap more. You keep vatch alone,” and 
coming to anchor in the main trepletrees, while 
he leaned against the “top-rim ” for support, my 
Dutch friend soon relapsed into unconsciousness. 
Having nothing to divert my attention, I was 
soon lost in deep reverie, in which I remained 
buried until aroused by a violent splashing along- 
“side the raft, when glancing in that direction, 
I observed one of my messmates endeavoring to 
regain a foothold on the raft, from which he had 
evidently rolled when changing his position, un- 
der the influence of a dream. I hastened to aid 
him when he saluted me with : 
“What in thunder did ye do that for?” 
“What?” demanded I, half-amazed at the 


query. 
“Shove me overboard, confound yer picter! 


There, take that, you blasted soger !”’ And strik- 
ing me a heavy blow, as he regained his feet, he 
sent me to keep the sharks company, in the ele- 
ment he had jast quitted. 

The renewed hubbub created by my fall 
aroused all hands; when I was aided to regain 
the raft, and my assaulter called upon for an ex- 
This matter being satisfactorily ad- 
justed, the mate consulted his watch, when it ap- 
peared that Ihad kept a lonély vigil for four 
hours, a fact which was soon established beyond 
all doubt by the gray dawn of day, which ush- 
ered in a gentle breeze, to which we spread our 
single sail; a task which furnished employment 
for all till after sunrise. As day advanced, the 
breeze gradually freshened, till ten A. M., when 
it became steady, driving us eastward at a slow 
rate gentil meridian, when the welcome hail, 
“ Sail ho!” from the lips of the mate, raised our 


planation. 





And re-entering the pantry, the mate secured 
* 


expectation to the highest pitch ; warming us in- 


| 
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to new life, and dispelling the sadness which was 
fast settling upon all. 

For an instant we gazed upon the growing 
speck in the eastern horizon; keeping our bud- | 
ding joy within bounds until the former had as- 
sumed the form of royals and top gallant sails of 
a large ship, which, close-hauled on the starboard 
tack, was standing diagonally across our course. 
Another hour elapsed when we could see dis- 
tinctly down to the luff of her courses, and we 
were exchanging congratulation upon the pros- | 
pect of a speedy rescue, when the wind hauled = | 
suddenly, four points northerly and the ship 
went in stays ; lying up west-southwest, on the | 
starboard tack, a course which would carry her, 
at least, three miles to the southward of our float- 
ing prison. And at that distance she passed us 
at four in the afternoon, when we abandoned al! 
hope of being seen by any of her people, and 
turned our attention to the eastward, as the quar- 
ter from which si4 was most likely to come. 

As we had eaten nothing since breakfast, the 
mate proposed a meal, in which the majority 
joined him ; but our recent disappointment had 
effectually deprived me of appetite, and refusing 
my allowance, I climbed to the head of our jury- 
mast, and seating myself on the yard, cast an 
anxious gaze abroad over the wide expanse of 
ocean, Skirting the horizon, my glance rested 
for a moment upon the ship which had so recent- 
ly passed us, when a joyous shout burst from 
my lips, as I perceived her heading direct for 
the raft. 

“ Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah!” and the cheer was 
echoed by every soul, who, following the index 
of my outstretched arm, discovered the fact I 
was unable to communicate in words. Nearly 
another hour elapsed, ere the vessel was hove 
to in our vicinity; when a boat was launched 
end manned for our rescue. 

An hour later, the last of our little band as- 
cended the side of the ship Nightingale, when 
her yards were braced sharp up, and she filled 
away; tacking to the westward, as soon as she 
gathered sufficient headway. Fora short time 
we gazed silently and sadly upon that little speck, 
so late our home, which we were fast leaving, 
and as it gradnally faded from our view, awoke 
for the first time to a full sense of our rescue. 

Wo doubts that we were grateful ? Not those 
who have perused this sketch, I ween. Yet 
should any such exist, let them bear in mind 
that seamen’s lives are but a tissue of peril, which 
in numerous instances far exceed the most ap- 
palling danger fancy can depict ; and which, if 
once encountered, leaves on the mind an impres- 
sion less easily effaced than even that I still re- 
tain of our lonely “Cruise on a Raft, on the 
North-Atlantic Ocean.” 


. 





LARGE TREES. 


In Australia there are the highest trees in the 
world. One of an unknown kind has been found 
there measuring 220 feet from the ground to the 
lowest branch. At the base this tree is 30 feet 
in diameter, and at the height of the first branch 
12 feet; atthe ground its circumferencé is 130 
feet; at three high, 102 feet. his tree is 
fectly sound ; it stands in a forest of sassafras. 
Another sort of t tree there is called Fuca- 
lyptis gigantea. It rises to the height of 300 feet, 
and often has 40 feet circumference. Its bark 
is excellent for tanning, being twice as strong as 
oak bark.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


Pousetwife’s Department. 
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French Method of making Soup. : 

Good beef (which must be chosen of the most sound 
and fresh) always makes the best soup. The proportion 
is three pounds of meat to four quarts of water. Put the 
meat in cold water, salt it, and make a good fire (which, 
however, should not be too lively), so that the broth may 
not boil till the scum rises and has been taken off en- 
tirely. When this has been qpne, add two carrots cut in 
halves, two turnips also cut, one parsnip, two leeks, one 
stalk of celery, two cloves, and either a small burnt'on- 
ion, or a little caramel, to color it. It must boil slowly, 
skimming it from time to time until the meat is well 
cooked, when you will have an excellent soup. See that 
it boils slowly, without stopping a moment, for six or 
seven hours. It must then be passed through a fine 
colander ; and if served with vermicelli, or the small Ttal- 
ian pastes, tlre soup must be poured in a saucepan, and 
an eighth of a pound of vermicelli added when the broth 
boils. Boil for twenty minutes, or until the vermicelli is 
cooked. Farina can be used in the place of vermicelli, as - 
also toasted bread cut in very small and thin strips, and 
added when the soup is ready. 











Boiling. 

The learned in the art of boiling recommend different 
times for the completion of the process, some allowing 
fifteen minutes to each pound, others twenty. All the 
best authorities agree in this, that the longer the boiling 
the more perfect the operation. When taken from the 
pot be carefal not to let the meat stand, but send it to 
table as quick as possible, or it will darken and become 
hard. Boiled meat, as well as roast, cannot be served 
too hot. 





Egg Gruel. 

Boil a pint of new milk; beat two new laid eggs ton 
light froth, and pour in while the milk boils; stir them 
together thoroughly, but do not let them boil; sweeten it 
with the best of loaf sugar, and grate in a whole nutmeg: 
add a little salt, ifyou like it. Drink half of it while it ix 
warm, and the other haif in two hours. It is said to be 
good for dysentery, as well as nourishing. 





Water Gruel. 

Mix with one spoonful of wheat flour, two of Indian 
meal, and cold water enough to make a thick batter 
Stir it into s pint of boiling water, if the gruel is liked 
thick ; if thin, into more water; boil about forty minutes, 
putting in little salt, and stirring it frequently. Take 
it off the fire, and add a little salt and butter, and pour 
it on emall pieces of toasted bread 





Souse. 

Clean pig®’ feet and ears thoroughly, and soak them a 
pumber of days in salt and water; boil them tender, and 
split them. They are good fried. To souse them cold, 
pour boiling vinegar over them, spiced with mace and 
pepper-corns. Cloves give them « dark/color, but they 
improve their taste. If @ little salt be added, they will 
keep good, pickled, for a month or two 





Beef Tea. 

Cut » pound of lean beef in thin slices; put it inte s 
quart and half « pint of cold water; set it over a gentie 
fire, where it will become gradually warm; whem the 
scum rises, let it continue simmering gently for about an 
hour, then strain it through a sieve ors napkin, let it 
stand ten minutes to settle 
To toast Ham. 

After boiling it well, take the skin off; cover the top 





thick with bread crumbs, and brown it in an oves. 
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Poet's Corner, 


[Written for The Flag of our Union } 
MUSINGS. 





BY D. F. EMBRES- 


I know that she is gone! 

*Tis not that coffin tells it me alone; 

Nor yet the deep tones of that tolling bell : 
It is her spirit’s knell. 

It may be beautiful 

To breathe the prisoned spirit softly out; 
To lightly loose our hold upon the earth, 
And wake in heavenly birth. 


It may be very sweet 

To close the hours of life, so dull and fleet, 
With that cool house the narrow grave, 
And in death’s waters lave. 

It may calm all our woe, 

To end this weary pilgriniage below, 

And find that hope of mortals—rest, 

And be there surely blest. 


But 0, to those who live, 

Death's blow seems very hard, if to forgive 

Is asked of the bereaved and broken heart, 
While its torn threads are still apart. 

Though death, so dark and deep, 

May be a pleasure, yet still it seems that sleep, 
That sweet forgetfulness of earthly things, 
Were joy enough for angel kings. 





BROKEN FRIENDSHIP. 
* Alas, how telly eidetn a aoe may move 
Dissensi earts that love! 
Hearts that the ae in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 
That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 
Like ships that have gone down 
When heaven was all eapaullllty. fo” re 


THOUGHT AND FEELING. 
Thought is deeper than all speech ; 
Feeling deeper than all thought 
. Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught.—Crancu. 


Domestic Story Department. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


GRACE WYNNE. 
A COUNTRY SKETCH. 








BY COUSIN EMMA. 


Ir was by no means singular that Grace Wynne 
received by acclamation the sobriquet of “the 
village belle.” She was just one of those bright- 
faced, merry maidens, who take men’s hearts by 
storm—one moment bringing them to her feet by 
a single smile from her blue eyes, the next tor- 
4 turing them by cold reserve. The way she 

queened it over the village beaux was scandalous 
in the eyes of all sensible women. They had it 
for a perennial theme at the sewing-circle, when 
Grace was not present, and many an ominous 
shake of wintry curls, and sage prediction that 

after all her flirting she would die an old maid, 
was volunteered on her account. But Grace 
went on her sunny way rejoicing, looking as 
pretty as she possibly could—which is every 
woman’s duty, young or old—while the spinsters 
kept the swelling list of her flirtations with 
raised eyebrows and hearts full of horror. 

There, to begin with, was Jonathan Jenks, the 
young farmer, with his five hundred smiling 
acres, and nobody knew how many shares in the 
Boston and Maine Railroad—after 
him, until she brought him to the point, the 
laughed in his face at the very idea of marrying 
a farmer, and making butter and cheese, and de- 
Glared she never thought of him in any way but 

as a friend. 

Then there was Dr. Andrew Applebee—a 
very respectable bachelor, who had waited for 
Grace ever since she was a little girl, When he 
came, one Sunday night, and asked to see the 
young lady alone, and in set phrases made 
known his desire to make her Mrs. Andrew 
Applebee, she only looked saucily up from under 
her drooping curls and long eyelashes, and said 
she had always supposed his visits were intended 
for Aunt Patty! Might she not go and call Aunt 
Patty? The incorrigible little minx! 

Well, there were half a score more of them ; 
but we cannot stop to give the history of their 
wooing. It is enough to say that among them 

“all, Grace had not found one for whom she would 
give up her gay, girlish freedom. Besides, she 
was quite too young to think of marriage. Aunt 
Patty and her mother called her “child,” and 
“baby,” and wondered that any man in his 
senses should think of such a thing as marrying 
a girl who could neither make a shirt nor bake a 
loaf of bread. 

** Now there’s Jane,” Aunt Patty would say, 
whenever the subject was broached, “ there’s 
Jane—a real smart, capable girl, thirty year old ; 
anda good wholesome looking girl, too, if she 
aint so very handsome. Why don’t the foolish 
critters ask her ?”’ 

No one was able to answer that question, 
although Grace once ventured to say : 

“She’s too stiff and dignified ‘and proper— 
she is waiting for some good old minister. He 
must be a widower, with seven or eight mother- 
less infants to be trained up in the way they 
should go.” 

But Grace was cut short in the midst of her 
description of Jane’s future prospects, by the in- 
dignant Aunt Patty. 

“You vain, silly and wicked girl! You'd 
oughter to be ashamed of yourself for making 
such an unchristian speech as that! Jane’s just 
as likely to get married as you be—and a good 
deal more, if men wasn’t such fools as to think 
more of pretty looks than they do of smartness 
and capableness !’’ 

Grace Wynne was just entering her eighteenth 
year, when the following advertisement appeared 
on the first page of the Cherrytown Banner: 





“Ssiect Scnoo,t ror Youne Lapres.— 
Henry Barnard, A. B., will open a select school 
for young ladies in the hall over Jabez Grant’s 
warehouse, on Tuesday, the 20th day of 

ie branches, $4 per term of 
gh Languages, $2 extra.” 

Then followed a list of references for the ben- 
efit of those who might wish bed inquire into the 
moral ch and intell i abilities of Mr. 
Barnard. 














This advertisement created a sensation in 
Cherrytown. For the most part, the fathers and 
mothers thought their children might learn 
enough at the same little red schoolhouse on the 
hill where they themselves were taught to read 
and write and spell; and as for Latin, French 
and German, it was all nonsense for girls to learn 
any other language than their own. But the 
girls thought very differently. It was remark- 
able how they all, from fourteen up to—we wont 
say what age, determined to “attend the academy 
and study the languages,” Grace Wynne among 
the rest. 

Punctually at nine o’clock, on Tuesday morn- 
ing, the new teacher called his pupils to order. 
He was quite a young man, not over one and 
twenty, with a very pleasing face, a profusion of 
dark waving hair, bright brown eyes and a merry 
smile. In short, he would have been just right 
for a hero of romance, had it not been for an 
unfortunate lameness which somewhat marred 
the effect of his fine face, and compelled him to 
walk with a cane. Some of the young ladies 
declared that this only made Mr. Barnard more 
interesting, and added to, rather than detracted 
from, his beauty. But Grace Wynne stoutly 
insisted he was horrid, and looked as cross as a 
bear. The discussion took place after school, 
and was finished by Grace, who, swinging her 
hat over her head, just as she turned down the 
lane that led to her home, cried with a light 
laugh : 

“T will resign all claim to Mr. Barnard. I 
don’t like him at all—and sha’n’t think of such a 
thing as flirting with him !” 

Unfortunate Grace ! The words were no sooner 
uttered than her eyes fell upon the figure of the 
gentleman himself. 

“Twas just on my way to your house, Miss 
Wynne,” he said gravely, as he joined her and 
walked along by her side. “I was recommended 
to apply to your mother for board this summer.” 

Grace was too much confused to reply. For 
once, she was really disconcerted. But Mr. Bar- 
nard went on talking so easily and freely, that 
Grace soon recovered herself, and before they 
reached the house door, was able to answer his 
questions. 

In less than a week from that day, the new 
teacher was quite domiciliated in the family of 
Mrs. Wynne. The widow was pleased with his 
quict, gentlemanly manners; Aunt Patty set 
him down in her own mind as the future hus- 
band of her favorite niece Jane; Jane herself 
made pies and puddings, and studied the cook- 
book with commendable zeal and perseverance 
to find recipes for new “goodies” that should 
not be beyond their means to compound. Every 
afternoon she dressed up, contrary to her former 
custom, in her best calico, or pink muslin, and 
was always ready to meet Mr. Barnard with a 
smile and pleasant words. But Jane was a 
sensible girl. She never thought of such a thing 
as falling in love with anybody, much less a 
young man like him. She was pleased to hear 
him talk, to have him in the house, to be treated 
with such uniform politeness and regard, and she 
wished to atone in some measure for Grace’s 
unaccountable rudeness; for Grace was more 
saucy and provoking than ever. Even in the 
presence of her own mother, she would scarcely 
behave with ordinary politeness. Mr. Barnard 
was charmed with her bright young face, as every 
one else was who saw it. Her voice seemed like 
music, her motions fall of grace, and yet she 
would repel every attempt on his part at conver- 
sation. She would never walk with him, even 
to or from school, but contrive by every means 
in her power to go and return before him. If he 
ever brought her flowers, she would hold them 
carelessly one moment, and the next throw them 
away ; if he liked a book or poem, she was sure 
to dislike it—and what was more vexatious than 
all the rest, she would treat him in the same 
manner dusing her recitations, and in school 
hours. Mr. Barnard endured all these whims of 
Miss Grace with praiseworthy patience; but 
sometimes his rising color, and a slight quivering 
of the muscles about his mouth, would show how 
keenly he felt her rudeness. 

The first snow of winter fell early in Novem- 
ber, and by Thanksgiving day there was fine 
sleighing. So the Cherrytown beaux met one 
evening at Jabez Grant’s warehouse, to plan a 
ride for the evening before Thanksgiving. 
There was a good hotel in the town of Chester, 
about ten miles distant, a famous resort on all 
such occasions, and thither it was determined to 
go. They were to set out in single sleighs, at 
six o’clock, have a little dance in the hall of the 
inn, and a supper at ten, after which they were 
to return home. 

The girls were delighted, especially those who 
were quite sure cf being invited. Some of the 
older ones thought it would be much more social 
and pleasant to go in large parties; but the 
majority were in favor of single sleighs. Grace 
received two invitations, one from Jonathan 
Jenks, who, notwithstanding her refusal of his 
hand, was still quite as much as ever in love 
with her pretty face—the other from Jabez 
Grant, which she accepted, but not until the 
very morning of the party. She pretended to 
be very indifferent whether she went or not, and 
said to Jane just before Mr. Grant came for his 
final answer : 

“Talmost wish I was as old as you, Jane. 
Then I shouldn’t be troubled to know who to go 
with. But if I go with Jabez, I want you to go 
too; as for riding ten—twenty miles in company 
with that dunce, I sha’n’t do it!” 

And Jane made answer : 

“I would gratify you if I could, Gracey dear, 
but Mr. Barnard invited me to ride with him 
three or four days ago.” 

The color rushed up over Grace’s face bright 
and warm, but she did not speak. She was very 
busy running a lace ruffle into the neck of her 
crimson merino gown; but her little fingers 
trembled, and Jane, who was much more ob- 
servant than she seemed, saw two or three tears 
fall upon her hand, which, instead of exciting 
her sympathy, only made her quietly smile. 

It was a glorious evening of clear moonlight. 
The horses sped across the frosty ground, as if 
winged, while shouts of laughter and snatches 
of gay song rang out on the clear air, and 


mingled with the musical sleigh-bells. In all the 
party, there was no one so bright and fair as 
Grace Wynne. Her lips were wreathed with 
smiles, her long dark curls fell to her waist, and 
kept time with her feet, as she moved lightly in 
the dance, her eyes had never seemed so bright 
and clear, her voice had never sounded so musical 
before. Mr. Barnard was the only person in the 
hall who appeared entirely unmoved by her 
charming beauty and grace. He devoted him- 
self to Jane, who did not dance, and who was 
looking very much pleased with his efforts to 
entertain her. Once as Grace was near them, 
she overheard her own name, and caught these 
words of Mr. Barnard : 

“Yes, she is fascinating and | iful, but she 
has no heart—and a woman without a heart is a 
pitiful object.” 

How Grace laughed and danced after that! 
Her feet seemed winged, and her eyes were so 
bright, it was almost painful to look at them ; 
while every time she drew near the quiet couple 
who sat at the upper end of the hall, she would 
make a low, mocking bow, 80 provokingly saucy 
and audacious, that. even Jane’s good temper 
came near failing. 

‘Well, the merrymaking was over. The lights 
were extinguished in the hall, the remnants of 
their feast strewed the long tables in the dining- 
room, and the Cherrytown party were on their 
homeward way. Jabez Grant drove fast, for 
Grace’s high spirits were all gone, and she only 
spoke in monosyllables. He left her at her door, 
and she was quietly in bed long before Jane 
reached home. But not asleep! For once in 
her life, Grace was unhappy; and although she 
was too proud to own to herself the cause, yet 
her pillow was wet with tears, and her pretty 
face was so flushed and hot, that her careful sis- 
ter, as she bent over her, before extinguishing 
the candle, was really afraid a fever would result 
from the evening’s pleasure. 

“What are you looking at me for?” cried 
Grace, petulantly, sudd@ly opening her eyes. 
“T can’t bear a light shining in my face.” 

“Mr. Barnard thought you were not well to- 
night, and he made me promise to see before I 
went to sleep,” said Jane, quietly. 

Grace covered her face with her hands. 

“Tt’s nothing to him whether I am sick or 
well,” she muttered ; “he needn’t trouble him- 
self.”” 

Nevertheless the young lady became suddenly 
composed, after this, and in a very short time 
was asleep, with a smile on her Nps and tears on 
her cheeks. 

Mr. Barnard went away to spend Thanks- 
giving day. In vain Aunt Patty painted glow- 
ing pictures of the dinner Jane was preparing ; 
in vain Mrs. Wynne urged his remaining at home 
until afternoon. Mr. Barnard had made up his 
mind, and as Aunt Patty said, “you couldn't 
turn him, and ’twarnt no more use to try, than 
*twas to throw stones against the wind.” 

The morning following Thanksgiving day, 
school commenced again. It was pleasant to be 
at her studigs again, Grace thought, as she ran 
up stairs to the schoolroom, with her satchel on 
her arm. She opened the door with glowing 
cheeks, and her eyes fell first on her teacher, who 
stood at his desk, looking so pale and sorrowful 
that she thought he must have met with some 
great grief. Then she heard a smothered 
whisper : 

“There she is—there’s Grace Wynne! She 
ought to be ashamed to show her face here !” 

‘The girl passed by them all to her desk, at the 
upper end of the room, and sat down; and Mr. 
Barnard spoke : 

“Tt is not that my own misfortune has been 
turned into a subject for ridicule”—he said, 
somewhat unsteadily—“ I am very well aware 
that it has often excited your mirth—but it is the 
thought that there is among your number one 
who will so openly insult her teacher, and who 
gives evidence, not only of thoughtlessness and 
levity, but of a heartless disregard of the feelings 
of one who most earnestly wishes her improve- 
ment and happiness. Iam pained for her more 
than I can express, but she has my free forgive- 
ness. Young ladies, you may take your books.” 

Mr. Barnard sat down, and Grace glanced at 
the blackboard, upon which all eyes had been 
fastened. It was covered with a roughly- 
sketched picture of the dancing party at Chester 
Hall, and among the most conspicuous figures 
was a ridiculous caricature of Mr. Barnard, cane 
in hand, dancing with Jane Wynne. The indig- 
nant blood rushed to Grace’s face, and tears 
sprang to her eyes; but she brushed them al- 
most angrily away, and bent over her book. Her 
class was called to recite, but she sat still in her 
seat ; recess was given, and yet her drooping 
head was not raised; the hours wore on, school 
was dismissed, and one by one the scholars 
passed out, until Grace alone was left—Grace in 
her seat, and Mr. Barnard, apparently uncon- 
scious of her presence, at his desk, with his head 
bent upon his hands. For many minutes the 
ticking of the clock was the only sound in the 
room. At last Grace arosespushed back her 
long curls, and went noiselessly down the aisle. 
Her pride was all gone; that was evident from 
her tear-stained cheeks and quivering mouth. 
She drew near the platform, and stood beside 
her teacher, who appeared quite unc ious of 
her presence. She could endure the silence no 
longer, and laying her little white hand upon 
his, she knelt down beside him, sobbing out the 
first words that sprang to her lips: 

“Tt wasn’t I who drew that horrid picture. 
Dear teacher, I couldn’t have been so wicked. 
Wont you believe me ?” 

There was no such thing as resisting that tear- 
stained, humble face—that clasping hand, and 
kneeling figure. Mr. Barnard forgot his dignity 
as a teacher—he only remembered that in spite 
of her childishness and folly, he loved Grace 
Wynne better than any one else in the wide 
world. So he drew her into his arms, and held 
her there, while she wept and sobbed like a little 
child, and he not only whispered in her ear the 
assurance of his faith in her words, but another 
assurance that made her heart beat fast, and her 
cheeks crimson; and after awhile, they walked 
home through the willow-fringed together, 











Grace still looking wy hamble and quiet, but 











Mr. Barnard with his gine face lighted with 
such a smile, that Aunt }. ‘tty, who stood at the 
window as they came up thevard, was quite at 
a loss to know what had happesq. 

Grace Wynne did not go to 99} after that. 
There was a great deal of gossip it Cherrytown 
in regard to the affair. All the gir, thought 
Grace for once was caught in her OWN et, and 
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Hester's 2 8 Picnic. 
on ak eh of France, Visited b by chance a garden which 
been lished and nursed with much care. 
is the pe persons who accompanied the king was & 
courtier, who had a red beard. The latter racked his 
brains to find something to amuse the august personage 
during tiswalk. W hile” he was endeavoring to enliven .« 
the conversaticn by some witty sally, the gardener 
re them ; he had no beard, though already 
i friend,’ ‘said the courtier, imme- 





they were glad Of it; while the sp 
their “ young hyson,” wondered thai Mr. ted 
nard should still continue to board under th 
same roof with “that impertinent little minx.” 
It was a mystery! But on Christmas evening, 
in Mrs. Wynne’s pretty parlor, in the pieseace of, 
half the population of Cherrytown, the mystery 
was solved—for then, and there, Grace Wynne, 
never half so lovely before, became Grace Bar- 
nard. There was a gay party — from the 





ddressin why have you no beard on your 

pel > He baa acapieed that the shyness and shame of 
the gardener would give Las cause a srebigewel But 
the countryman, w' 
turned towards the one ager be had eae hin " v hen 
Nature,” said he, ‘distributed its beards to pay I 
er late; and as there only ones, 
oe without, than taking one of that color.” 


Des eafut pang —Romantic young lady—Ah, dear, do 
Fondi® Charley declared his love 
—Weil, yaroted and a peg happy aos (in — 
we were in © rior, you Know, an 
at cuce oe up his ‘Gu 0 1 thought he it 
or nated » alba me it down again, and m 
uit have him—and—and— 








city to witness the y—two 
dressed girls, young sisters of the bridegroom, 
and his elder brother, with his wife, all ready to 
welcome the blushing little bride to their hearts. 
It was as new to her, as to the good people of 
the village, that her husband was a man of 
wealth and station, instead of a poor school- 
master dependent on his own efforts for his sup- 
port; and almost in tears, Grace had told him 
before the wedding that she wished he had been 
poor, so he might have seen she was willing and 
glad to work for his sake. But Mr. Barnard, 
pushing the curls away from the sweet face, more 
thoughtful and fair than ever before, kissed her 
bright lips, and said, with deep feeling : 

“I know all I ever wished to know—that you 
learned to love me, in spite of misfortune and 
poverty, for myself alone! We shall be as 
happy in our fine mansion, as we should be in a 
humble country cottage.” 

Aunt Patty was'a little vexed to think that 
good Mr. Barnard should have stood so much in 
his own light, as to have married Grace instead 
of Jane. But Jane herself had no such thought, 
and on that auspicious occasion, so bright were 
her eyes, so smooth her hair, so soft and p 


lady—W-well, dear, what did he do 
, devoted a. ou 
premely happy wife, ete.—O. 
pegerm ai bat ae yes, and then, gracious, how 
, 
Ste fice fea gre Oe ath 
thought I never could go tft, 


The fo! is astrueasiti, 
used :—An Irish wo- 
man in this vicinity had a husbel paee ying at the point of 


Soul tan and hg hot gos “Ne would ratner die 
poems go dovetiniied to try her conjugal a, Bed have 
@ large turkey, they stripped hint sively of te 
Sone Biddy was alone, groani: ps A on 
death to come and take her and not Mike. Sreunie the 
sheity Ucor opened, and the ay turkey ¢ anny 
led by her shrieks, staiked to hb “ O, och hot. yf, wly 
Moses, defend us! ‘Take Mike first, that’s a good eur! 
How can | die before me time! Take Mike first!” 


An English gentleman having occasion to 
French chemist in St. Malo, to consult him on the sub- 
ject of a biiious attack, the chemist undertook to send a 
y to his hotel; and, notwithstanding the fact that 
the gentieman was a ¥ linguist, the French- 
man piqued himself upon his superior Kuglish, and not 
only persisted in conversing in tne language, but meat 
the pills with the following directions attuned :—* Sir 
shall take two pill all day, and shall not eat them two 
hours afterwards.” 


tA RARAAAR AAA AAAS 


In the concluding speech of one of the counsel for the 
State in the recent Winfred trial, says the Nashville Ban- 
ner, the attorney, in the course of his remarks, took oo- 
casion to draw 4 comparison between the defendant aod 
the prosecutor, through & Shaksperian quotation. 
** Look,” said be, * ankap this picture (pointing to Win- 
fred the di d is Tom Daniels 








her voice and smile, that the good clergyman of 
Cherrytown, a widower of four years, determined 
to ask her to fill the vacant chair at his fireside, 
and assume the responsibilities of a minister’s 
wife. And thus,in the course of time, Grace’s 
laughing prophecy to Aunt Patty was fulfilled, 
although, instead of eight children, Jane had 
only two “ to train up in the way they should go.” 





THE LADY WITH THE WOODEN LEG. 


On the Norfolk circuit, Lee was retained for 
the plaintitf in an action tor breach of promise 
of marriage. When the brief was brought him, 
he inquired if the lady for whose injury he was 
to seek redress was good-looking. “ Very hand- 
some indeed, sir!’ was the answer of Helen’s 
attorney. “‘I'hen, sir,” replied Lee, “1 beg 
you will request her to be in court, and in a 
place where she can be seen.” ‘Vhe attorney 

promised compliance; and the lady, in accord- 
ance with Lee’s wishes, took her seat in a con- 
spicuous place. Lee, in addressing the jury, did 
not fail to insist with great warmth oa the abom- 
inable cruelty “which had been exercised to- 
wards the lovely and confiding female” before 
them, and did not sit down tili he had succeeded 
in working up theig feelings to the desired point. 
‘The counsel on the other side, however, 8 ly 
broke the spell with which Lee had enchanted the 
jury, by observing that his learned friend, in de- 
scribing the graces and beauty of the plaintiff, 
had not mentioned one fuct, namely, that the 
lady had a wooden leg. ‘Lhe court was con- 
vulsed with laughter, while Lee, who was ig- 
— of this circumstance, looked aghast; and 
the jury, ash d of the inti that mere elo- 
quence had had upon them, returned a verdict 
tor the defendant.—Peolson’s Law and Lawyers. 
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a He! our pathway cling autumnal flowers, 
he lingering smiles of Nature's boundiess love; 
still birds with cheerful songs beguile the hours, 
hile skies of cloudiess sunshine bend above 
Da Wrrr. 





Hyacinths, 

Now is the time to procure bulbs for parlor ornaments. 
Grown in glasses, the hyacinth is a beautiful decoration 
for windows. The largest and soundest bulbs should be 
selected. Fill the glass with soft water to within half an 
inch of the base of the bulbs, and add one or two small 
bits of charcoal, which will keep the water clear and 
sweet, and will do away with the necessity of frequently 
changing it. The glass containing the bulbs suvuid be 
placed away in a dark cellar till they are well rooted. 
Bulbs placed in dark-colored glasses always form a greater 
quantity of roots within a given time than those in plain, 
transparent glasses, and consequently bloom in greater 
perfection. When once well supplied with roots, they 
may be placed in the windows of a sitting-room; and all 
that is then required, is to occasionally change the water 
when it becomes foul. 


The Flower-Garden. 

The early frosts make sad havoc among the tender 
plants in the flower-garden. The dahlias are the first to 
feel its effects, and bavg their blackened heads after the 
first severe night. But the gardener who would have 
everything neat here, as it should be, will soon cut away 
all unsightly objects—and among them the dahlias will 
be prominent. Everything which the frost disfigures 
should be removed as soon as possible. In this way, and 
by constant attention, the flower-garden may be made to 
keep up its interest till December. 





Azaleas. 

The hardy azalea and its varieties are among the most 
splendid shrubs which enrich and beautify our gardens. 
Perfectly hardy, of ready growth, flowering profusely at 
@ season of the year when there is a scanty display of 
flowers, and combining all the varied tints of pink, rose, 
salmon, orange, buff and yellow, they are eminently de- 
serving of the first choice of every amateur. 





Roses. 

Roses bedded out for summer blooming should now be 
taken up and potted. Employ s good loamy soil, and 
place them in a frame till cold weather sets in, when they 
may be pruned and removed to the house. 





Verbenas. — 

Verbenas, layered last month, should now have their 
pots taken up, and placed in a close frame for a week or 
two. Cuttings for a spring stock may now be put in. 


Plants for Winter. 

Nemophils, schizanthuses, and other annuals for 
blooming in winter, should now be shifted into larger 
pots, and placed in a cool situation under glass 





Miss M.G., Newton.—We give you a list of doubis biue 
hyacinths which are very fine :—Violet fonce (violet), A 
la mode (striped, violet-eye), Belle Agathee (grayish), Le 
bien aimee (dark), Dathames (dark purple), Passe tout 
(light). 


The effect upon ty pol and the spectators cnuaiee 
may be more easily — than described. 


“I'd sooner ha’ brewin’ and washin’ ~day together,” 
says Mrs. Poyser, in ‘* Adam Bede,” * than one of these 
pleasurin’ days. There's no work so tirin’ as danglin’ 
about ao’ stirrin’, and not rightly knowin’ what you ’re 
’ todo next; and keepiu your tace in smilin’ order, 
ike @ grocer o’ market-uay, for fear people suould na 
you civil enough. An’ you've nothin’ to show 
for’t when it’s done—if it’s a yallow face wi’ eatin’ 
things as cingres.” 
The Maine Farmer tells of a sep in Gardiner, who took 
a gill of camphene in mistake for gin, but whose life was 
saved by a most ingenious process. After the stomach- 
pump and ail common means of restoration had been 
tried in vain, the grocer’s clerk simply run a wick down 
the patient's throat, touched the biaze to it, and burnt 
out the camphene! instant restoration was the result. 


“T say, mother,” said a regular street loafer, the other 
night, alter he hud deposited something in & rickety old 
cupboard, and laid hiuseif down ‘upon the tigor, ** 1 want 
you to wake me when | get dry.’ 
‘How shall 1 know when you get dry?” asked his 
other. 
**Q, just wake me up any time—I ’m nee dry.” 


A Western editor Intaly called his ‘ devil » to him, and 
told him he could not afford to hire his services any 
pe ag By unless he would agree either to take plone s 

for them, or share equally the profits eo paper. 
The | boy concluded to stay, but caauogiy ot chose the 
ninepence a week for his wages. ‘That boy 1s destined to 
be a great man. 


eee 


The Charivari has an amusing caricature representing 
@ Zouave in full uniform, addressing “4 respectable neon | 
gentleman io Pisin ciothes, apparently a traveller, in 
these words :—"* My good sir, all those y nistories abous i 
gands rl Fra inavoles are oe ah but nonsense. 
regiment has been — in italy, and never a 
was stopped by an. 
wae a Pechilie was is enliaie way from his home 
yy the police of Paris at two in the morning, and impris- 
aa at the Bastile. After a confiuemeut of several 
weeks, he inquired of an officer, ** Will you have the 
gooduess to tell me for what crime I am shut up in this 
Place?” The officer coolly replied, “1 think you havea 
great deal of beat ty. 


“ Thai's the way the Money goes.”’—In an article, the 
other day, upon the Civil Service Estimates, the london 
Times began a sentence by remarking : 

** As for the public purse, it is a mere abstraction.”’ 

Yes, exactly. That's just it. The public purse ise 
‘* mere abstraction ’’ from our oe pockets.— Punch. 


a learned lord, esgen De nf salary sgurar be aru- 
as all 
poierhoalin Lord omabarss, 1 in -his ary * aan way, 
remarked, ‘‘ May be so—but | have a strong notion that, 
moonshine though it be, you would like to see the first 
quarter of it. 





Rowland Hill compared a sinner to an oyster, which 
opened its shell, all mouth, to take in water—just as the 
sinner, with vis mouth at full stretch, took in the tide of 
iniquity. *‘ Heavenly grace,” he said, “is like a rump 
or beef—cut and come again—no meagre fare, my dear 

rethren. 


Agentleman attempted in a hurry to ask a waiter ina 
hotel for # pitcher of drinking water, and exclaimed, 
* Waiter, have you a drinker o pitching water’? '—** No, 
sir, we have no drinker of pitch and water in the estab- 
lishment; but if you want a wumbier of tatter you can 
have it.” 


Very characteristic was the answer of Dumas when, on 
examination as a witness ina trial consequent upon a 
duel at Kouen, he was asked what was his profesmon :— 
“IT should cali myself a dramatic poet, if 1 were not in 
the birthplace of Uorneille.”’ 


~~ 

Lodgings to L+t.—Passing along the street, a few days 
ago, we observed in the window of @ partially vacant 
house the fullowing notice:—* The upper part of this 
house to let, lr: ated Ulree rooms, # celiar, kitchen, 
and a backy 
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This long established and well known weekly paper 
after thirteen years unequalied prosperity and popularity 
has become a‘ household word ” from Maine to ( alifornia 
gladdening the fireside of rich and T, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the’ United Btates, 
It ney be « weekly visitor to every American home, 


1O> It is just such & paper as anz father, ther 
friend would introduce to the family fore iis " 
(> It is printed on the finest pa Sana 
new Sy Pes mye in @ neat and beautiful style hae s 
writ the mammoth size, yet contains 
tisements in its eight super-royal Bish 7 ap seees 
(7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 
=, ee miscellany, wit and humor 
t is carefully edited by M. M. Ballo: 
dies years of editorial experience in Reston. others 
(7* ii contains in ite large, well filled and deepiy in- 
st een 9 yt one vulgar word or line 
Orit eaumbers among ite reguiar contributors 
best male and female writers in the country sed 


taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity bd 
(> It is acknowledged that the g00d influence of such 
2 say in the ro aie is almost incaleulable 


Ag provoke in the young an in- 
quiring spirit aod yt to their stores of knowles 


PY 
i ta for these reasons that it has for © 
& favorite throughout the country att 
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(7 Its tales, while they absorb the Teader, cultivates 4 
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BY WALTER CLanr 
ACTHOR OF “Tus wiroe ® 
Palntea op Papua,” * Tae wurre ta 
“THR DOUBLE TaAGaDr,”’ ’ 


PART SECO 
CHAPTER XVL—{oo» 

Ma. CLanKson had listened 
disgust to tho first part of the 
but with evident painful interest | 

“ What proof have I,” said } 
pap about Marie de Be 

pause, which oceup: 
thought. bate 

“1 can soon furnish living tes: 
one can doubt, if you wish j 
Frenchman, “But the gold, 
gold. Peste! I am im; 
been talking till my throat is dry 
at harvest time,” 

“* Wait © moment,” said the n 
us understand each other, You «: 
. sideration of the receipt of five 1 
eaten 

“ ! no,” interrupted uo 
“ Bo return to France ? I, who 








such place as I shall point out. 
old friend, I am moderate.” 


your worst, then, I will not pay « 
“ As you please,” replied Dal: 
for, doubtless, that I should appe» 
Clarkson 1” 
“ You will drive me mad,” sai’ 
“ Be reasonable, and we may « 
otherwise, I myself will appeal t 
is but to make an explanation, a 
will be useless—your knowledge | 
me harm.” 


Dulac appeared to consider ov. 
then, what you propose 1” he re, 
be moderate.” 


“ First tell me where you do in 
in future ¢” 
“Cela depend. Perhaps in Ex 
cautiously revisit Paris.” 
Listen then. Lagree to pay yo 
dollars a year, in addition to the : 
am now about to pay down.” 
“Fivehundred? "Tis « small 
pose you die before me 1” 
“ I will settle upon you the like 
remainder of your life.” 
“No, no, my friend, I cannot + 
second thoughts I find this pls 
payment will not answer,” 
“ What then will you have?” 
merchant, impatiently. 
“ Ten thousand dollars down, 
you shall not see me, nor hear of 
Mr. Clarkson was almost + 
passion, but he felt that he was 
an utterly unscrupulous man, 
hesitate to destroy himself, or to 
ness, and the future prospects of © 
his vengeance. 
“ It shall be paid,” said he, afi. 
condition that you leave the 
immediately.” 
“ You have the money at hanc 
“No. I will give you now f 
lars, and « bili of exchange up: 
Liverpool for the remaining five 
“ Pate! why not pay the whe 
“ Man,” exclaimed the merch 
be satisfied that you will 
ery” 
“ L’honneur entre lea voleurs 
thieves),” said the Frenchme 
* Monsieur Clarkson, how can | 
your bill of exchange will 


word as a merchant,” said he. 
to lose? = Do you suppose I wh 












farn to pester me again! No. 
to-morryw—not here, but at the » 
English packet lies—and wher 
point of departare, | will slip the 





from the galleys, and who, in se - 





